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New and fascinating opportunities for the writer are today being created 
by television. To understand what is going on and what it all means to writers 
| hopped out to Hollywood. | had a play being produced there which gave 
me further good reason for going. | have before served as story expert in a 
Hollywood studio and have “‘master-minded"’ radio shows in New York, but 
on this visit | watched television crews at work on both live and film shows, 
talked with producers, directors, agents and writers. Here is what | learned: 


The telepix offices are right now adapting and rapidly using up material 
¢ from novels, plays, stories, movies and radio. They will continue to do this 
but are also using original scripts and as time passes will be forced to rely 
more and more on original work. The pay is a minimum of $750, agreed to 
by producers and writers, up to a maximum of around $2,000. Selling tele- 
vision originals is not easy for free lance writers and involves a number of 
factors which I'll be glad to explain if you will write me. Producers advise 
writers interested in television to begin by going after success first with novels, 
magazine stories and articles. These are followed closely by TV editors and 
readers. On stories found suitable, offers for the purchase of rights will be 
made. 


The skills needed for success with television are the same basically as 
those needed for success with fiction and we help writers develop them. The 
quality of TV shows is bound to improve. Writers we have trained are now 
selling to TV studios. Our textbook, Narrative Technique, | found, is widely 
used by Hollywood writers, one leading bookstore telling me that it is their 
best seller for writers. One writer who mastered that book under our direction 
is now earning $50,000 a year. His testimony and advice will be found in 
our pamphlet ‘Literary Services’, which will be sent free on request. 


These few words, | realize, don’t explain everything. If you wish further 
information, write to us. To most of you | say: carry on with your novel, 
story and article writing and watch the best shows on your television screen. 
For a fast start with us, send us a manuscript for review and collaborative 
suggestions. Fee, $5. If manuscript is over 5,000 words, a dollar for each 
additional thousand. If you have questions, write! 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL  =§- ONDAHOMA 


STILLWATER 
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Don Marquis Solved This One 


Sir: 

I don’t know what heading this comes under 
(perhaps maintenance), but I’ve got a spider 
in my typewriter. He—or she—has been there 
for three days and four nights and survived a 
couple of thousand words. 

I’ve poked at him, blown smoke at him and 
shaken the typewriter until the keys chattered 
all of themselves. Still he defies eviction. I’ve 
prodded him from the bottom to the top and 
back again. I’ve picked at him with bent hair- 
pins and paper clips but he escapes. 

Should I dismantle the machine and spend 
the next month trying to get it together again 
or dip it in a bucket of hot water and hope it 
doesn’t rust? 


Mr. SELAH BonpD 
206 Seward Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Is It Worth It? 


Sir: 

My brickbat goes to Benjamin Appel for his 
“How to Write a Paperback Novel.” The writer 
feels, and indicates that editors in the paper- 
back field agree, that to “tear a relatively un- 
educated audience” away from other activities, 
many of them dismal according to his descrip- 
tion, writers need to strike “the lowest denomina- 
tor by getting down to terms of sex and violence.” 
Only by presenting a “fictionalized version” of 
the American scene in this manner can you 
“get a second rate high school graduate into a 
hot, crowded newsstall . . .” says Mr. Appel. 

If a book has to play down to the basest 
characteristics of human beings I say it certainly 
is not a good book. If these paperback authors 
feel they are not trying to write a “good” book, 
but simply one that they think will sell, I con- 
sider their attitude just further evidence of the 
truth of the old line, “What some people won’t 
do for money.” The lewd sex and violence 
dragged through these books may make a few 
dollars for the men who grind them out, but is 
the price worth it? 

Paperback writers and editors alike should 
study and take to heart the fourth point of 
Oren Arnold’s advice in the same July issue. 
By doing so they may help develop in their 
readers, also greater mental and emotional ma- 
turity, which will then offer them a market for 
which they can be proud to write. 


Westey FP. CaLienper, Jr. 
Thornwood, N. Y. 





ne Eaton's | 
Corrasable Bond 


You’re always right on Eaton’s Corrasable 
—in fact, you’re perfect — for on this re- 
markable paper mistakes don’t show! 

Easy as a jingle, quick flicks of an 
ordinary pencil eraser remove all typing 
errors completely and thoroughly. No 
dreary smudges are left to cast a shadew 
on your bright words, either! 

Corrasable is the Eaton-perfect type- 
writer paper with the specially treated 
surface, worthy of your MSS. Send 10c 
for the sample packet of twenty sheets — 
enough for your latest brainchild. Yea’ll 
NEVER want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND £3 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 





EATON PAPER CORP. - Dept. 57 - Pittsfield, Mass. 
Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheat 
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Oren Arnold 
Sir: 

Thanks a million for the tremendously helpful 
article, “The Awful Truth” by Oren Arnold, 
in the July issue. It is worth the whole year’s 
subscription price. 

Some of your contributors are trying to im- 
press coming-uppers with such titles as “Writing 
for the Hell of it” and other smarty-pants phrases 
that air their would-be sophistication. 

The eternal verities never change. Mr. Arnold 
summarizes beautifully, “Emotional maturity is 
the most important concept of our times, though 
it is at least as old as Jesus, Who stressed it for 
us all. You achieve it when you find true hu- 
mility, before the multitude of people to whom 
you will write, and above all, before God.” 

And finally he says, “Let nothing you dismay. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing.” Wonderful, worth- 
while words that wear well through the years 
for everyone. 

P. R. Rogs 
Indianapolis 8, Indiana 


Mystery Writers NYC Class 
Sir; 

Mystery Writers of America, Inc., will again 
hold a class in mystery writing this autumn, in 
connection with the Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences at Columbia University, New York City. 
The class will begin on Thursday, October 7, 
and continue for fourteen sessions. There will 
be a panel of six moderators: David Alexander, 
Robert Arthur, Lawrence G. Blochman, Dorothy 
Gardiner, Harold Q. Masur and Will Oursler, 
and instruction will be by professional mystery 
and crime writers. All aspects of mystery writing 
will be considered, and members of the class will 
be expected to submit one novel outline and 
several finished chapters, or one or more short 
stories. The work will be criticized by members 
of MWA and by the moderators. 

The class will be limited to 25 or at the 
most 30. Fee for the course, $45. Time: 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. 

All inquiries should be addressed to The Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Our last year’s course was highly successful, 
and one of the members has just sold his first 
novel to Dodd, Mead. (The only person who 
dropped out of last year’s class was a girl who 
took two weeks off to have a baby, and came 
back to it!) 

Speaking of babies, how is your Pat Trefzger 
Overbeck? Please give her my best wishes—and 
the same, of course, to your staff. 


Dorotuy GARDINER 

Mystery Writers of America Inc. 

228 West 24th Street 

New York 11, N. Y. 
e Pat had a baby boy, weight 8% Ibs., 
name William.—Ed. 
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Buckets Of It To You, Kid 
Sir: 

The enclosed $2.50 is part of a 500 buck 
beautiful check—from True Story. That’s right, 
I hit 5th place—and oh hell, am I high! 
Anyone for a celebration? 

Been buying WD for years—now I haven't 
time to run to the drug store for it—anyway a 
selling writer (500 bucks’ worth anyway) should 
certainly have WD delivered. This gal has 
tasted blood. 

EpyYTHE SIMMER 
2155 Plum Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Good Writers Never Die 
Sir: 

It’s no more Art J. Burks, Frank Gruber, Fred 
C. Davis; no Mary Frances Morgan star-eyed 
from crashing the pulps; no Fairgrieve, Littell, 
Terrill, Hoffman; all the Woodford titles, save 
one, gone from your Books For Writers page. 

How sad can it get? Or don’t we last forever? 

Joun V. Hicxs 
20 22nd Street East 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 
Canada 
e Hello, out there! Speak a kind word to a 
friend.—Ed. 


Quick Richard, The Needle 
Sir: 
Waiter’s Dicest is killing me! 
Every month when it arrives, it’s like building 
a fire under me. I read—then scurry like mad 
getting out those manuscripts that should have 
been in the mail instead of the file. I read—and 
dash for the typewriter and get busy on that 
idea that has been lurking in my mind. 
Thank goodness it only comes once a month! 
I'll admit that W. D. will probably make a 
writer of me yet. God bless its needling. 
Giap THOMPSON 
4849 Lee Avenue 
La Mesa, Calif. 


$20 On The Loose 


Sir: 

In the Summer issue of The Caliper we pub- 
lished a story entitled MY DAYS ON WHEELS 
by Vicki d’Alessio and have on hand a $20.00 
cheque for the author. 

Through sloppy handling of the original manu- 
script, we unfortunately no longer have the 
address of the author although, if memory serves 
me right, it is a small town in California. 


James Burke, Editor 
153 Lyndhurst Avenue 
Toronto 10, Ont. 
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Summer daze. . . still not too late . . . almost half a year to do what you +. have done— 
but didn’t. Maybe it wasn’t your fault. There’s a hard way—and there’s an easy way. My writers 
who crashed POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, LIPPINCOTT, PUTNAM, DOUBLEDAY. *SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, COLLIER’S, ARGOSY, MGM, found the easier way. (The few checks we can show 
in the limited space above indicate a little more of the ground we cover for them.) These writers 
probably have no more talent, or eagerness or industry than you have, but they did know enough 
to discover their true markets. And remember—a 1954 PULITZER PRIZE honored an ALF place- 
ment—the international smash hit THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON. 

You are probably loaded down with assets—frozen assets. In your own life, in your own 
background, there is more story and article material than you dream of—material only you can use. 
Aside from your talent that is your most important asset—and most of the time it is frozen. 

Stop and review your own frozen assets—and let’s see what we can do about taking them out of 

the deep freeze and making them come alive. And when you send your material, tell me about 
yourself—as my selling authors did; the information will pay out for you too. 
To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
writing income, or make your first sales for you. 


1 WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over i0, 000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE & BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a ger tage script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable 
scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, 
can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions 
for new copy in line with your talents. 


A.L.'FIERST, Literary Agen 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











CRITIC-TEACHER-STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 

“I have known Nell Martin 
some 25 years. She has ex- 
cellent editorial taste and 
literary background and, 
in my opinion, can do a 
splendid job of coaching 
a beginning writer who 
needs professional help.” 
—Erle Stanley Gardner 

$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 

$20 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 











REMEMBER THE NAME 





MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For plots and poetry 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 





For proof that I can practice what I also teach’ by ma: 
Available for lectures. References: Who's Who In The Midwest 


MILDRED |. REID 


104 Prospect Ave. Highland Park, Illinois 


The Sherwood Brief 
is back! 


By popular demand of former users, 
the SHERWOOD BRIEF is available 
again. 





For writing that sells, use a SHER- 
WOOD BRIEF! 
draft of your story . 


A Brief is a rough 
1,000 words or 
more . which you expand to make 
your story. Plot, order of narration, 
characters, action, all the essentials of 
a salable story, radio or TV script, are 
prepared exclusively for you to meet 


your requirements. 


Write for details and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


4115 Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 











Lenniger Nails A Phrase 
Sir: 


In the June issue you ran an article by Nelson 
Nye, covering the convention held by Western 
Writers of America. Nye had a deadline to meet, 
so his piece was in the mail before our banquet 
which was the high point of the big get-together. 

At this time WWA presented its first annual 
awards. Silver spurs to the following: 


Lee Leighton (Wayne D. Overholser) for 
LAWMAN. Best Western novel of 1953. 

Lucia Moore for WHEEL AND THE 
HEARTH. Best Western historical novel of 
1953. 


Thomas Thompson for GUN JOB. Best West- 
ern short story of 1953. 


Frank C. Robertson for SAGEBRUSH SOR- 
REL. Best Western juvenile novel of 1953. 


Hoffman Birney, book reviewer for the New 
York Times, who, by his discernment, con- 
tributed most to raising the standards of the 
Western story during 1953. 


Wayne Overholser’s story, LAWMAN, pub- 
lished by Ballantine in both hard and soft covers, 
is, I think, a good example of what can be done 
in the Western field when real people are dealt 
with instead of slate-eyed dummies in big hats. 

LAWMAN has been bought for the movies 
by Universal. 

My Agent, August Lenniger, had this to say 
about the convention: “To me, the most sig- 
nificant crystallization of the various talks, both 
public and private at the Denver conference, 
was that phrase ‘novels of the West rather than 
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Westerns’. 


Saul David, editor of Bantam Books, com- 
mented, “I’m quite sure we didn’t come all 
the way out here to attend the funeral of the 
Western story.” 


Ray GAULDEN 
2623 West 32nd Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 


Chuck Nothing! 
Sir: 

When I read in your July issue that Allen 
Glasser had won $1,700 for a 25-word contest 
entry—meaning he got nearly $70 a word—I be- 
gan to wonder whether I’m wasting my time by 
writing stories around 5,000 words which net me 
all of a hundred bucks at two cents a word. 


Would other readers advise me to chuck story- 
writing for contesting as a better source of in- 
come? 

Marx L. Morris 

1715 Lincoln Place 

Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
e It’s all in a day’s work’ to a writer. Fiction 
today, articles tomorrow, a novel beginning 
to make itself felt in your head, and a contest 
entry for idle Wednesday evenings.—Ed. 
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An Orchid To This Week 
Sir: 

During May, I submitted a large package of 
materials to Miss Lee Jones of This Week Maga- 
zine in New York. It looked like a sale but 
two days ago Miss Jones wrote that she was very 
sorry to have to return the materials after having 
kept them so long—that they always pride them- 
selves in fast readings and prompt returns. Would 
I accept a check for $75.00 as a “holding fee”? 

It re-emphasizes once more the fine reputation 
this organization enjoys. 

For me, now, the overall picture is a good one. 
About 95 per cent of all the editors are pretty 
nice people. Top ones I’d like to mention are: 
Miss Gwen Cowley at Toronto Star Weekly and 
Miss Jeannette Finch of this same organization; 
Mr. Lloyd Wendt of the Chicago Tribune; Mr. 
Bob Doran of Victorian Magazine; Rev. John 
Reedy of Ave Maria; Mr. Sey Chassler of Col- 
lier’s. 


Raymonbp A. LaJorz 
12 Bedford Avenue 
Worchester 5, Mass. 


Modern Romances’ New Boss 
Sir: 

Thanks for the kind words of encouragement. 
I need every one I can get! 

Except for being busier than a paperhanger 
with poison ivy, I wouldn’t mind banging out 
some thoughts on “impact.” Confidentially, I 
think it’s a lazy way of telling a writer that her 
or his story isn’t acceptable—isn’t a good story. 
Rather than ever use it, I hope to be able to 
hand out specific criticisms to as many contribu- 
tors as possible. Though I’ll probably live to eat 
those rash words. 

Once a writer myself, way back, I’d hate to 
be told that something I’d written lacked “im- 
pact.” Characters may lack the dimensions of 
reality and plot turns put too heavy a strain on 
readers’ credulity. Many things can be wrong 
with a story. You can’t blame everything on 
one poor little word and I don’t blame your 
correspondent for complaining. 


Henry P. MALMGREEN, Editor 
Modern Romances 

Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 
261 Fifth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


For Free 
Sir: 

I have 22 issues of WriTer’s Dicest for the 
years 1951-52. I will be glad to give these to any 
beginning writer who writes me and offers to pay 
the transportation charges on them. 

Leroy Morcan, 
814 Sunset, 
Benton, Ark, 


N.LA, TRAINING 

RESULTS IN 
$600 PRIZE AWARD 
‘My entry in the ‘Win A Bond’ con- 
test won a $100 U.S. Savings Bond 
weekly award and the monthly prize 
of a $500 Bond. My advice to anyone 
with writing ambitions is ENROLL 
WITH N.LA." 


—Mrs. Frank A. Schreyer, 
1550 East 63rd St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Why Can't You Write? 
It's much simpler than you think! 
S: MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them 








simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

ny are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 


Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 

“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you a natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers ef observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply a | the coupon below, today. 
Fe ae Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 











NY.) 1 . Y. (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in WritTEr’s Dicest, August. 
Mr. 
Mrs. Ce PO Ne ee ee 
Miss 
Terror 
a ere oe Zone a eer 
All corr d fidential. No will call, 7-M-594 
Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 

















Vive La Free Press © 
Sir: 

I know how meticulous you are on the market 
notes you publish since I have done some market 
letters for you. 

The Washington Religious Review, which is a 
weekly newsletter giving the low-down on the 
higher-ups, goes into every state. I will pay at 
least $5 and perhaps $10 to some lucky writer 
every week for a good joke relating to ministers 
or bankers. This is one of the few publications 
extant that calls the tune on the bankers (loan 
sharks) and whose editor is not fearful about 
either exposing them, ridiculing them, or making 
readers laugh with him about the anomalies of 
this society, in which the money-changers are in 
the saddle, at least for a time. 

At any rate, without getting too grim, what I 
want (and will pay for) are jokes that relate to 
the ministry and its place in society. The min- 
isters—Catholic, Protestant or Jewish—should be 
at the top of society, leading the way to a better 
society, for they at least have been schooled phil- 
osophically before being pushed out into a pul- 
pit. Instead, the bankers, whose only philosophy 
is that everything is lovely if interest rates can 
be higher, generally are the ones who run this 
society. I want jokes that ridicule the bankers 
and that build up the ego of the ministers. But 
all kinds of jokes relating to these two antithetic 
groups in our society are welcome. They can be 
ironic, satiric, or just plain humorous, without 
any inflections. The best jokes get $10. The pass- 
able ones $5. I buy one a week. 

LarsTon D. Farrar, 

The Washington Religious Review, 
1311 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Good Writers Never Die 
Sir: 

I suppose you would say that once a man 
starts to write—that is to say starts to write in 
earnest—and this has been going on and on for 
a long period of time, there is no turning back, 
as Lot’s wife wanted so much to do. I think once 
the pattern has been established, and a man has 
written and published, so that he has seen again 
and again the sight of his full name, even with 
the middle initial, in print, the hunger to see it 
over and over remains with him. 

He dies with the hunger in his heart. 

One of the strangest things that I think can 
befall a writer is to have written half his life 
away and published fifty or sixty stories in such 
leading periodicals, as, for instance, The Atlantic 
and Collier’s and The American, and then to 
fizzle out. I guess it happens time and time again 
to us as writers just as on the other hand it oc- 
curs, surely, to movie stars and opera singers and 
I suppose even farmers. 

When I wrote my first novel, back in 1947, 


and it was published under the banner of Coward 
McCann, I chose to touch upon a half autobio- 
graphical theme, about my father, who worked in 
a steel mill and dreamed of owning a farm. I 
covered in a kind of half-fiction manner that 
whole exciting section of my father’s life, even to 
his having acquired the farm, and failing on it; 
yes, even his return to the mill again with a jar 
of earth from his farm, the love and admiration 
of the earth still holding on. I didn’t know when 
I wrote of this that I was soon to embark, myself, 
upon a period of similar dimension, of not being 
as much of a writer as I started out to be, just 
as my father, in his story and mine, wasn’t as 
much of a farmer as he started out to be. 

I was such a prolific one. Words, and ideas 
poured out of this typewriter. Beautiful and ten- 
der, even affectionate, thoughts came, like flowers 
and wheat and corn out of my father’s land; it 
was all the same except that by being my father’s 
son I wrote it down for the world to know of. 
My failure was with words; my absence shouts it 
out—my absence from the magazines, that is. 
The strange thing is the similarity of our lives. 
I went on, afterward to do one last story for The 
Atlantic, and then I fell back into a kind of incu- 
bative period; but to have come through it all 
and still be an alive one and an interested one 
is the miracle, for I feel that once the period of 
fallowness has passed, new shoots will commence 
to grow. 

I have talked with writers who in similar ways 
have gone through such a long spell of death but 
they did not in actuality die; they bobbed about 
in a short and inner turmoil; they began to see 
and feel, until, at last, their whole body grew 
warm again, until, indeed, the blood started to 
flow in the veins and they saw things in a new 
clean way and were brimming with words, the 
words coming out of them like dew upon the 
new grass. 

Georce FReIrTac, 
1366 “E” Street, 
San Bernadino, Calif. 


Spaceman Shaw Paged 
Sir: 

Whatever happened to Larry Shaw, ex-Associ- 
ate Editor of IF—Worlds of Science Fiction? 

Larry was one of the very few editors who 
bothered to say why he rejected my stories. For 
some reason he never enclosed the conventional 
printed reject when he returned a manuscript, 
but instead either typed or inked specific reasons 
why he could not accept it. 

About the only other editor to do the same, 
at least in the science fiction and fantasy field, 
is William Crawford, who edits Spaceway from 
Los Angeles, California. 

I know where Bill Crawford is, but where is 
Larry Shaw? 

Davip SHEA Bonp 
2160 Lake Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


IN A COURSE ...AS IN A CAR... YOU LOOK FOR TWO THINGS: 
PROVED PERFORMANCE AND ECONOMY 


NYS gives you both! For 20 years we have been proving that beginners can be taught 
to write and to sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. We will be glad 
to give you the stories of many many NYS students who became successful writers 
through following these assignments inspired by and based upon the best known of 
all books for writers—and written by the author of that book. 

And NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at what you receive; at the extra- 
curricular stories and books you may submit at no charge; at a price which will save 
you up to $40 or $50! 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER! 


But the book and the assignments are only the beginning of what you receive. 

1. You work with active writers and editors—with editors who buy for months ahead, 
and who have their eyes on tomorrow’s requirements! 

2. You work with writers who, through their personal contact with editors, also work 
with tomorrow’s requirements in mind! 

3. You work with a leading nationally recognized literary agent whose business is 
today’s sales—but tomorrow’s market requirements and tomorrow’s sales too! 

4. Remember, you invest money to make money. You enroll in a course in order to 
sell your material and to make money. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU TO SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collaboration from currently active 
and successful editors and writers. Editors currently buying stories and books are teaching NYS 
students how to write them; writers currently selling stories and articles and books are imparting 
their know how to NYS students, who, except for actual physical presence, are living in the 
— atmosphere of the publishing world. Each NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or 

t 


Your salable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 


YOU CAN EARN VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
WHILE YOU LEARN PAYING CAREER will be of much value to you 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
(when the author was only half through the your part by this long established and successful 
work. ) course which SELLS FOR LESS THAN THREE 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including FIGURES. 


Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before seessscssesee: eucceneneeses 
she was finished with the course.) SEND THIS COUPON TODAY hp 


. * epae Holiday, Saturday Evening vests, 2 Dept. AU 73 
s—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS gra datto. by ey Ay — ee OF WRITING 


These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all New Verk 17, N. Y. 
lucrative publishing markets including the top Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
magazines and book publishers. FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


THE LAL Se RENEE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL, | pédress ssvcccsscccsescssscnsailicenseseeee 
OR WEEPING (fv: eee 


Licensed by the State of New York 
2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited. 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 
(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








19th Annual Roundup 


LEAGUE OF UTAH WRITERS 


September 10-12, Provo 
Richard Armour, Martha McMillin, others. Talks, 
workshops on fiction, articles, poetry. 


Write Secretary Eileen Gibbons 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional ag and ge gg 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, 

hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. iso" maar 
kets, also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now. Other — courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 today t 


J. CG. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Callfornia. 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bon 


50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 414 _—s Indi lis, Indi 
LI 7027 











On Location 
Sir: 

I am a subscriber to the WritEr’s Dicest— 
my subscription beginning with the March issue, 
which I have just received. Mention is made in 
this issue of an article in the January issue “How 
to Plot a Novel.” 

I wonder if it would be possible for you to 
send me this back issue (January, 1954). 


Giapys THuM, 


c/o American Embassy, 
STEM Saigon, 
Vietnam, Indochina 


e Most of all, Miss Thum, we’re grateful you 
haven’t had to change your address. The issue 
you want is in the mail.—Ed. 


Florida Outdoor Magazine 
Sir: 

For several years the best-selling outdoor mag- 
azine on Florida newstands, Florida Outdoors is 
now distributed throughout the East and is in the 
market for hunting, fishing and boating articles 
with a Florida slant. aes should be from 
2,000 to 3,000 words. True adventure yarns are 
always wanted. They may be fictionized in their 
treatment but must not lack verisimilitude. We 
are currently running a series of stories concern- 
ing unique, little-known towns. “Chokoloskee— 
The Place Time Forgot” in our August issue is a 
good example of what we want for this feature. 

We are a pocket-size magazine, and in size and 
format might be roughly described as a cross be- 
tween The Fisherman and Ford Times. 

We occasionally buy photographs and picture- 
stories. We do not publish poetry or fiction. 

Our rates are from Yac to 2c a word, depend- 
ing upon the quality of writing and the author’s 
stature. We expect to substantially increase these 
rates within a few months. 

Bitt STEPHENS,Editor 
Florida Outdoors 

Box 208, Tamiami Station 
Miami 44, Florida 
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NOVELS 
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WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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Professional Trade Paper Reporters 


Sir: 

We are interested in purchasing short articles 
from free-lance writers dealing with use of fir 
plywood in: 

1. home construction 

2. uses by industry 

3. farm buildings 

4, do-it-yourself projects 

5. general remodeling 

6. success stories of lumber dealers who sell fir 

plywood. 

We seek newsworthy stories suitable for use in 
either or both trade journals or consumer pub- 
lications. To illustrate the kind of story we want 
to buy, we have prepared one story in each of 
the named categories. We respectfully ask that 
you do not submit material to us until you have 
read these sample stories. 

To receive these samples, send us a note iden- 
tifying yourself. By that, we mean list the pub- 
lications in the trade journal field and/or con- 
sumer field and please indicate the types of 
articles written. If you have not sold to one or 
two magazines of this nature in the last year, we 
feel you would lack the current necessary experi- 
ence. 

We want to take the material we will buy 
from free-lance writers and in turn send it out 
as part of our fir plywood publicity, which is 
founded upon newsworthy reporting of uses. The 
material will go directly to newspapers, trade 
journals and consumer magazines. As the items 
we buy may be relatively short in length (400 to 
1,000 words) we will buy on a piece basis rather 
than a word rate. 

Please identify yourself so we may send you 
the samples of the type of material we want to 
buy. 

Winston H. McCatium, 
Publicity Director, 

Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Wash. 


North Jersey Writers 
Sir: 

In your department which states, ‘Clubs 
Which Are Seeking Members,” will you place 
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INVERTERS 


for changing your stor- 
age battery current to 


Ac. Mousehold 


ELECTRICITY 


Anywhere 


= +. in your 
eet 
own car! 


mounted 

cut of sight 
under dash 
or in trunk 
compartment 





ast 
especially designed for operating 
standard 110 volt A. C.... 


@ TAPE RECORDERS @ DICTATING MACHINES 
@ WIRE RECORDERS e ELECTRIC RAZORS 


Sce your jobber or write factory 


the following statement: 

NORTH JERSEY WRITERS ROUNDUP is 
accepting new members, either professional writ- 
ers or serious minded new writers. We meet at 
each others’ homes for discussions and construc- 
tive criticism. We are a self help group located 
mainly in and around Newark, N. J. Writers 
who are interested, contact— 





yenee A. Soewves American Tetevision & Rapio Co. 
227 Waverly Avenue 
Newark 8, New Jersey Luality Products Since 1931 


Phone: Biglow 8-0542 SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 











RICHARD K. ABBOTT | Editer e ’ 
FLORENCE HOFFMASTER | Associate Editor T1t e T S 
CLARK ROBERTS | Assistant Editer 


JO BANDY | Advertising Mar. 
HAL GOLDBERG | Circulation Manager ° 
ARON M. MATHIEU | Business Meneger 1 e S 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for 
two years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America ; "$3. 50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should 
allow thirty days for change to take effect and send new and old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 



















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Helen Slipped Through 


Sir: 

I thought you guys promised to cut out 
that: “I-raise-children-with-my-right-hand-and- 
write-stories-with-my-left” routine. 

You let Helen Weber (July, ’54) sell it to 
you again. 

I’m raising twenty-six—count ’em—twenty-six 
chickens and writing for a living besides. And if 
you think that’s easy, boy, just try it! 

Ha. BorDEN 
RFD No. 1 
Ossipee, N. H. 


She Sold Us 
Sir: 

I am offering Paradise for Peanuts to any 
writer that wants to come to Florida. 

Here you can get an apartment large enough 
for three for $50.00 a month, including elec- 
tricity and gas, completely furnished, until Octo- 
ber Ist, 1954. The apartments are lovely, con- 
sisting of living room, with studio beds, dining 
room, kitchen, tiled bath and shower. There is a 
huge patio with lounge chairs, under a grove of 
pine trees, surrounded with high hedges, offering 
anonymity to the writer who wants to work out- 
side in the Florida sunshine, with just enough 
shade to keep him comfortable. There is an 
enormous acreage in the back yard, with deck 
chairs, where a writer may sun himself, thus 
absorbing Vitamin D, and at the same time 
create his Pulitzer Prize. 

The Ocean is only a couple of blocks away 
and the water is heavenly throughcut the sum- 
mer, just the force to renew a tired writer’s mind 
and make him creative once again. 

BerTHA ZOLUN, 
549 Michigan Avenue, 
Miami Beach, Florida 


San Antone Writers 
Sir: 

I have come to believe that the WrirTER’s 
Dicest is the writer’s bible. Wherever I go, East 
or West, South or North, I find individuals and 
groups quoting from it, And I am afraid we 
often judge newcomers in our midst by the years 
they have or have not been reading the Dicest. 

We would like to invite anyone in the San 
Antonio vicinity sincerely interested in fiction, 
article or poetry writing to meet with the Manu- 
script Club, a very active writers’ group. 

ZeIcER Hay, 
1223 W. Kirk 
San Antonio, Texas 











IF 


YOU HAD ENROLLED FOR THIS COURSE THREE OR 
FOUR MONTHS AGO, YOU TOO MIGHT NOW BE 
WRITING US A LETTER LIKE THIS: 
“T took your chart for Lesson #III and reworked two 
old rejected stories. One landed within 10 days. The 
other was bought its first trip out. The credit is due 
you for both these sales. You can see how thrilled I am, 
Thank you, Miss Bloom, for these two booster-uppers.’’ 
—wNita Daniel, Bluffton, Ark. 


BUT IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


ENROLL NOW AND ee FOR TOMORROW’S 

SALES. ONE SALE EN TO SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY EYOR THE COURSE AND 

START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
aot. only Fe s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 

Ser thousand wor minimum per ms. 
ae per thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or 
more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY APPOINTMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed — New York Mate) 


“Y 











“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Bock-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My Valuable booklet, {HE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 
on each to show the best salable opening, will be mailed free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“Swamp Fire" "I'm Just a Stranger" " 
by Roe Richmond "The Blackboard Jungle" by Craig mee” "Thin Air” ving Dek We Seeks 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY | A NOVEL BY EVAN HUNTER by Howard Browne by Fletcher Flora 
(Book Rights to 
Ranc 








SIMON AND SCHUSTER) . 
Ransiees a PROMOS | OitEssions 
by Frank c. -ne A MOTION PICTURE SALE by Reng With This Dark Secret 


prcial to The New Yor Tunes P A Novelette by Helen McKimmon 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif, April 12 


—Metro-Goldwyn: ag ofl me 
YOUR LIRR ierieed S| | Galaxy = 


SCIENCE FICTION 























: ” lished soon by Simon & Schuster. 
Hormones in Cancer The novel” by Evan Hunter "Backlash" "Hell Street" 
by Eugene B. Mozes, M. D. deals with juvenile delinquency as ose M > } EEKLY 
by & teacher in @ by Winston K. Marks by Max Franklin 





metropolitan public school. The 


Miata my ea Price was reported to be $99,000. ps pened yah J 
take omen Mea) HOLIDAY we" LIBERTY 


To ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS "The Buscadero™ 


by Noel M. Loomis by Arthur C. Clarke "Marriage is for Idiots" 
. 
Readers 
Digest 


GERMAN RIGHTS TO by Charles A. Rogers 
S P 0 RT AWA-VERLAG (Munchen) 
"Science Talent Search" 


> Bre BRITISH RIGHTS TO 
Deer Park Golf"! wrrtay COLLINS SONS (London) SAGA AMGCRAW-H/LL BOOK 
by David 0. Woodbury 


by Vince Lunny | (y,s, BOOK RIGHTS TO MACMILLAN; "The Parent's Magazine Book 
a3 F . A DUELL-S 
A POCKET-SIZE-BOOK SALE This Week A DUELLSLOANE PARADE 


U.S. POCKET-SIZE-BOOK RIGHTS TO] “The Fastest Car" for the Expectant Mother" 
% he Gun" : 
End of the "The Hoffs at Home" {| "Are We Losing Our Sense of Humor?” 


BANTAM BOOKS) by George Johnson by Adeline Bullock, R.N. 
by H. A. DeRosso "Uncle Sam's Oddest Cashbox" 
PERMABOOKS by Henry & Calus by Syd Hoff by P. G. Wodehouse 




















“Underwater Safari” 

































Wed like to sl them your material! 


SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 
SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


- A man whose business is selling the literary efforts of other writers should finally come 
to know what makes a story tick. Scott Meredith is such a man, one of the more outstanding of 
New York’s literary agents. His book has very little of the theorizing which often proves quite 
worthless, but is instead crammed with practical technique which will prove invaluable to the 
beginner. . . . And, we might add, it would not hurt some of the old timers to take a look at 
it, either . . ”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


Order your copy from your local _——— or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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What happens when 


A Writer Turns Editor 


Do writers get a better break, and do publishers 
get more for their money, when they hire a 
free lance writer as editor? Here is a report 
from one such editor with examples of the 

type of help he is offering writers today. 


By Miller Brand 


Wuen Crown Publishers signed a contract 
with me for the publication of my new 
novel (still unfinished at this writing) *, 
I noticed something interesting about the 
firm. There were no doors closed between 
anybody’s desk and the elevator. This was 
true not only of the editors, but of the 
two owners, Nat Wartels and Bob Simon, 
who shared an office. Nat can call across 
to Bob or vice versa, and anybody can look 
in, see if either of them is busy, and get 
access. Business manager and sales man- 
ager read the books and meet the writers. 
Everybody knows everybody and there is 
a steady friendliness and informality. 

Some while after Crown had become my 
publishers, they were looking for a fiction 
editor and the idea that I might possibly 
do this work for them arose more or less 
spontaneously and before I knew it, I was 
coming down to the office and my door, 
too, was open. It remains open. 

After a year of editing, I’m beginning to 
ask myself what the experience has been 
and what it means. What does it mean 
to me as a writer? Is there something to be 


eS 
Some Love, Some Hunger,” Crown, due 


February, °55. 


said for a writer being an editor? What 
does it mean to the publishing house? 

These questions bring up a prior ques- 
tion: What is editing? The idea exists that 
an editor’s sole job is to read manuscripts 
and decide whether or not to publish them. 
To operate a stop and go sign. But the 
editor’s job is broader. Since no book is 
perfect, the editor’s job becomes that of 
helping writers improve their books and I 
can report factually that this is a familiar 
and incessant reality in publishing. And 
I don’t mean that the editor merely helps 
give a book a few final touches. He starts 
often with an unacceptable manuscript and 
because he senses possibilities in it, sets the 
writer thinking and working again, guiding 
him toward a new effort. So usual is this 
process that agents on occasion send manu- 
scripts in mentioning that this work is still 
to be done. 

Why are so many books still in need of 
this kind of work, and not in any marginal 
sense, but clearly and unqualifiedly? Editor 
and publisher both would like nothing bet- 
ter than to receive a manuscript ready to 
go to the printer. But such books rarely 
come in. 


Why? 
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With new writers, perhaps the answer 
is that they are not yet objective about 
their own work. 

With established writers, the answer is 
that they would like help and advice in 
the earlier stages of work even when both 
writer and editor recognize that the manu- 
script is far from finished. 

Why is the publishing house willing to 
give this help? 

Because there is a constant search for 
new, good writers. Such writers are needed, 
they are the life blood of the trade. And 
the standards of what is good, the de- 
mands are constantly changing. There is a 
palpable pressure for a certain exact kind 
of contemporaneity, for what the new 
writer in his very newness may bring. 

Guiding the writer, if he wishes it, does 
not mean in the least going against his 
innate tendency. It may mean helping him 
with the editor’s sense of publishing as a 
whole, of what is developing in the gen- 
eral publishing climate. 

It’s easy to talk in these general terms. It 
may be more helpful to set down a few 
examples. A writer submitted to Crown 
four hundred pages of a projected novel. 








I knew he was one of the fine short-story 
writers of our time, published in many an- 
thologies. I knew this was his first try at 
a novel. It turned out to be the beginning 
of a long panoramic study of the war, in- 
terweaving the experience of four main 
characters. I asked him to come in and 
have a talk. I said, in substance: “This 
kind of panoramic war novel has been done 
many times by now, and doing it once 
more, just doing it to convey the repre- 
sentative canvas of the war, will only re- 
peat again what every soldier knows, and 
more important, what every reader knows. 
It won’t get published, it’s almost sure not 
to get published. But one of these soldiers 
has a personal story which is fresh and 
moving, and which could be written as a 
separate, shorter novel by itself. You would 
then use the war to say something outside 
of the war, or something personal that 
could only happen against the war, as 
Hemingway did in A Farewell to Arms. 
This story would make its way, would have 
its impact.” 

As I suggested the possibilities of this 
story, he took fire. He said: “I'll do it. 
You’re right, and I'll do it.” 





Excerpts from letters sent by Editor Miller Brand 


This excerpt is from my first letter to a 
novelist whose book had a great theme that 
could best be put over by the rise or fall 
of a single character. 


“The first chapters of your novel are magnifi- 
cent. Throughout the book there are frequent 
moments of magic, in the honesty, directness, and 
simplicity of the writing. 

“What I’m going to say now regarding struc- 
ture is going to be completely outspoken. If you 
should be substantially at variance at any point, 
I’d appreciate your letting us know, your own 
thoughts or alternatives. 

“This conflict of the book is a perfect concep- 
tion, subtle, sensitive, true, and highly revelatory. 
It’s the driving force of the book. 

“As such, it meeds full dramatization in 
concrete form: in incident, specific struggles of 
character with character. 

“Instead, much of the book feels general rather 
than concrete and alive and real. P. 86 for 
example. Here the crucial theme is presented 
abstractly. It is presented as having happened, 
and very early in the story. But the essential 
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magnificence of the whole structure of this book 
should show this change in Clara in all the grada- 
tions with which it would occur in life. Grada- 
tions leading to crises, small events leading to 
great effects. This is truly the whole art of the 
novel. 

“Let your novel concretely and in specific 
pointed detail illustrate your theme. Then your 
book can be one of great purity of form, a purity 
that flows out of the first chapters and continues 
unbroken to the end. In this form it could be 
the story of a certain group of people, centered 
around Clara. The sympathies of the reader 
would be in the viewpoint of Clara throughout, 
of her world against the outside, surrounding, 
and oppressive world of the group she is attack- 
ing. Let only her see this world. Don’t depart as 
the author and yourself see this other world. 

“To do this, I’m going to make a strong recom- 
mendation. I went through the novel twice, exam- 
ining it carefully to see whether this would be 
too drastic a recommendation, and I don’t believe 
it is. My recommendation, concurred in by 
Crown’s other editors and your agent, is to drop 
X and Y (two characters) from the novel. When 
they enter, the novel definitely falters. It be- 
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This writer now has turned in most of 
his novel, and has signed a contract for it. 

A New York City worker in the field of 
crime prevention turned in an unsolicited 
manuscript of remarkable power and 
authenticity, about a boy who grows up a 
member of those tough Brooklyn teen-age 
gangs that go under the names of Stompers, 
Beavers, Socialistic Gents, Midgets, etc. 
This boy of the novel, duped by false loyal- 
ty, is carefully prepared to become a per- 
jured witness to clear a notorious gang 
killer. A slip-up teaches the boy how he 
has been manipulated and he is theoreti- 
cally ready to help the police, but at this 
point (as the novel was written) the police 
killed him in a chase. The chase was ex- 
citing, but the death was not. It ended 
the story without resolution, it ended the 
long growth of a solidly realistic novel in 
what seemed a tragic, but in what was 
actually a meaningless moment. 

It is conceivable that a novel might be 
written about the shortcomings of police 
methods, in which case a state’s witness be- 
ing shot as he was about to testify might 
be a pointed ending. But this novel was 
not about that. It was about dock gang- 





sterism, and the reader of such a novel 
wants to go on to the end, he doesn’t want 
his interest terminated along with the main 
character. 

The writer rewrote the ending, still hold- 
ing to his intent. The boy landed in a 
police cell, under police custody, but with 
the gang planning to “take care of him.” 
The ending was still not sentimentalized, 
but as the boy stared at the cell wall, he 
knew where he was and where he was 
headed, and this was a virtue in the book. 

I might say the chase became consider- 
ably more exciting in this version, even 
though the boy escaped death. 

The above are instances of suggestions 
leading to publishable books. 

Agents and writers both mention to me 
that there is a danger from any kind of 
editing which might hurt the work, and this 
is one real reason why agents tend to keep 
hands off the work of their writers. The 
danger is real. The working back and 
forth between editor and writer, of course, 
is predicated on a certain strength of fiber 
and determination in the writer, on a cer- 
tain skill which will enable him to see the 
changes needed and still keep to his own 





To free lance novelists who offered novels to Crown 


comes sophisticated in a weak way. It loses the 
drive and strength of its core. 

“X sounds like yourself. But you have no place 
in this novel in your own right. Only as the 
unseen great figure who knows and loves the 
characters he writes about should you appear in 
this novel. To introduce X gives the reader the 
chance to see you in the flesh, and as less than 
a god. 

“I know that relationships typified by X and 
Y are occurring. But this is another story, and 
your main story is too great a one to be lessened 
in any way by something that feels extraneous. 

“Suppose instead that Z were a younger man 
and opened to Clara the sense of the real world. 
Not too openly, for he would be cautious and 
reserved with her, not knowing her true status. 
And she could be drawn to him, with all that 
that would imply. He could then replace X. 


(Now follow other recommendations. Then:) 

“My personal love for this book is not merely 
toward its present form, but toward the ideal 
form I can see rising behind it. All, the most, I 
hope to do is to draw you toward that form. 

“The book is solidly enough written that these 


changes should not be too difficult to make. And 
they will strengthen the book, and may mean the 
difference between a good, professional job that 
will sell and a book that just misses. 

“It’s much better to have your editor tell you 
what’s wrong than the book reviewer. That’s the 
great service an editor can give you, to stand 
in the place of the book reviewer and to say it 
first.” 


In the following letter I relayed to one 
of our writers a main point brought up in 
a round-table editorial conference on his 
manuscript: 

“Bob (Simon) was much concerned with the 
conviction about Chad’s breakdown. He didn’t 
entirely believe it, and so his state of persuasion 
was affected from that point on. 

“Herb (Michelman) did believe it because he 
had had a similar experience. I believed it be- 
cause of some reading I have donein psychiatry. 
Bob needed something more, 

“What Bob felt would do it for him would 
be a further suggestion of the importance of Han- 
nah to Chad. Possibly that his own strength 
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vision. Unless he has this, he will start to 
flounder and take what an editor says liter- 
ally and mechanically, and the end result 
may be disastrous. Where writer talks to 
writer, this kind of collapse can usually 
be avoided. A writer will encourage auton- 
omy in another writer because he knows 
how necessary it is to himself. 

One Crown novelist told me, “If you just 
say, ‘Fix this and fix this and fix this,’ I’ll 
know what to do. That’s all I need to 
make me do better.” 

An editor who is a writer, though, will 
often want to go further than this. His 
very sympathy leads him to explore with 
another writer possible solutions, and I 
can see nothing bad in this and much that 
is good, so long as the basic premise stands, 
that the writer is always in control. Editor 
and writer will get along where one shining 
fact is self-evident, that both want the best 
possible book. 

The question of integrity may here be 
raised. Should the editor ever suggest to 
the writer any compromise with the quality 
of his work? Any adaptation to so-called 
popular taste? The answer is no. Nothing 
is so quickly likely to produce an unmar- 
ketable book. Nothing is so likely to de- 
stroy that very quality of newness and 
change which I mentioned before as the 





























goal of the editorial search. Only the 
writer who is honest with himself is going 
to find the honesty which the public, too, 
is reaching for, which it wants expressed. 
There is an unconscious hunger in readers 
to find themselves exactly, to find the pivot 
of the changing moment, to find concen- 
trated and lit up before them the world 
they know. Only the writer who is as 
hungry for truth as the reader will give the 
reader what he wants. At Crown we turn 
many books away where we feel the truth 
vitiated, and we take books where we feel 
the gleam of the real world showing. The 
world is not dark or repellent or unexcit- 
ing. Only the writer’s vision at times is 
darkened. The world is a place of infinite 
hope; it is good to be in, in spite of danger. 

Integrity then is not the issue. The plain 
issue is the improvement of the book as it 
comes into the publishing house. To those 
who fear the editor’s function, let me just 
put the problem in reverse: Would it be 
good to leave everything to the writer? To 
leave him without help or guidance? There 
are some writers, I know from experience, 
who will not function without an editor’s 
fire and encouragement, who are self-dep- 
recatory in a profound sense and unsure. 
If they are helped, they produce some of 
the best books written. If not, they stop 
writing entirely. 





(Continued from page 15) 

depended on her. I mentioned that you had 
suggested very skillfully a kind of isolation that 
developed around Hannah and Chad as they fell 
in love and married, a kind of dropping away of 
the world. In a heightening of some such device, 
Bob felt the novel would be strengthened for the 
non-experienced reader. All that’s needed is for 
you to know the problem as a real one and you'll 
find the answer.” 


The following note was written regarding the 
return draft: 

“Darling, the new pages 31-45 read like a 
breeze. You’ve done it. And I’m happy I fussed 
about it and drew it out. It brings the reader’s 
sympathies very strongly behind Hannah.” 


The usual plea to the writer is to drama- 
tize. Here is.the opposite: 


“I felt am immediate response to the basic 
concept of this one, of the boy returning to his 
beginnings, trying to find out who he is in order 
to strengthen himself . . . but my first reaction 
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is that as it stands, it’s almost overdramatized. 

“Couldn’t the conflict be on a more plausible, 
less melodramatic scale? The boy is tempted, but 
then is involved in a less all-out way so that his 
decision at the end isn’t so difficult. The drama 
could then be more inside himself, more about his 
reaction to two ways of life. 


“That needn’t mean taking out the dramatiza- 
tion, but do it in a less obvious way, leave more 
room for the boy’s mental experiences his explo- 
ration into what his father’s life really was and 
what the girl’s life really is, and what a normal 
choice for a boy like him is. He must find some 
positive values in his father.” 


It isn’t too often that editorial work gets down 
to wording and sentence structure, but here are 
a few samples: 

“p. 18. Ist paragraph. There was a placidity 
about the man etc. This paragraph repeats 
‘placidity’ and ‘placid’ ‘paternal’ and ‘fatherly’ 
and as a result, seems repetitive. 

“p. 20. ‘His lips were ruthless.’ The objection 
can be made that lips aren’t ‘ruthless.” 
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“It was easy for Hemingway — he had the Spanish Civil War.” 


And is a writer to learn about his short- 
comings only from the book reviewer? The 
reviewers can no longer influence the book 
at hand. It is their function to guide the 
reader to a book in which he will be in- 
terested. To explore the meaning of a book 
as given. If they must tell the writer how 
to write, they are likely to do so in some- 
what caustic terms or they may not wish 
to discuss the book at all. 

The editor has an indisputable function. 
It is to nurture, to nourish, to gentle, to 
spur. It is constantly and at all points to 
fight for quality. It is to return the novel 
to its rightful role as the record of a life 
and a dream nowhere else available. 

This kind of exhausting work can only 
be given to books that deserve it. Severe 


selection goes on at every publishing house, 
and the weak books are gently dropped 
aside. There must be a certain basic level 
of good writing before anything more can 
be done. 

Editing, of course, is not only large scale 
considerations of structure and content. It 
is detailed criticism, if necessary, of para- 
graph and sentence. There are few books 
where I don’t offer the writer a number 
of pages of line-to-line comments. When 
I was going in this way through a novel 
recently by an experienced and talented 
writer at Crown, I pointed out to him 
that a description of a room, good in itself, 
came after a number of descriptive passages 
so that it seemed just the touch too much. 
This writer immediately struck it out. I 
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must say that I winced a little because 
the passage was good, but I recognized that 
he had the same kind of surgical cleanness 
about him that would permit acceptance 
of this. The writer I mentioned above had 
three “suddenlys” on one page and they 
were used without purpose of satire or 
deliberate parallel effort. He was embar- 
rassed (he is a writer with a top reputa- 
tion), but said “Well, that’s what I have 
an editor for.” I doubt if any writer will 
do a whole book without failing somewhere 
to make his meaning clear, or to express 
himself consistently at his best. 


Some novelists, after all the previous 
joint work of editor and writer is done 
(planning, structural changes, and so on), 
regularly plan on a day or more with their 
editor to clean up the novel, and three or 
four-hour sessions are not at all unusual 
in my experience. Here minor points are 
talked through and settled, and the novel 
given its final polish. I am told that such 
joint sessions have been commonplace in 
the writing life of Thomas Wolfe, Sinclair 
Lewis, William Faulkner, and others as 
eminent. 
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Sometimes I think a good editor is part 
psychiatrist. The talks he has with his 
writers relieve and externalize their pre- 
occupations. He becomes their helper in 
more than a literal sense. He knows them 
more and more deeply, and can finally 
advise them not only on what they have 
done, but on what they are about to do. 

Writing is a stage between thought and 
dream, or between dream and _ thought, 
and it draws up the whole life history of 
the writer and re-embodies it in symbols, 
condensations, and other fictional disguises. 
Writing power is a projection of the life 
drive of the writer. It combines the past 
and the present. The editor, when it is 
required of him, can help the writer find 
the story that will fit and release him best 
as a person, that will lead him forward 
most freely. 

Being an editor usually improves the per- 
sonality and understanding that a person 
brings to his task because it is necessary, 
in order to survive economically, to get 
along with people. The writer may think 
the editor is boss, a little king in his own 
shop. Say not so. The editor works for a 
publisher of a corporation who want him to 
buy the books that will sell the most copies 
consistent with their general editorial policy. 
This means learning to develop the kind 
of personality that will make writers prefer 
to deal with you. 

Editing is an exciting profession. It is 
highly rewarding, and the only danger in 
it for a writer is that he may begin to find 
creative satisfaction through helping others 
rather than in his own lonely task. But 
there is a compensation even to that. The 
editor in helping others helps himself. In 
others, he tests the limits of the novelist’s 
work, he tests what can succeed and what 
may fail. The books he edits are his own 
books, too, in a sense, a very special sense 

he has lived with them and explored 
them and held them in his mind and heart. 
Their destiny becomes his own. From his 
multiple parenthood as an editor, he can- 
not help but learn to write better himself. 

In England it is a commonplace for writ- 
ers to be editors. It may be hoped that 
it will become a commonplace here, for 
the good of all. 
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New York Market Letter 


Crowell lets three of its publishers go. Fiction 


and article requirements for Cosmo, Good House, 


Coronet, Seventeen, Front Page Detective, 
Catholic Pocket Books, Sport Life and For Men Only. 


Plus news breaks in Manhattan publishing circles. 


THREE PUBLISHERS lost their heads this 
month—all from the same axe swung by 
the owners of Crowell-Collier. 

Paul C. Smith, president of Crowell- 
Collier, who made the announcement, will 
become Editor-in-Chief of the company’s 
three magazines. Edward Anthony, pub- 
lisher of Collier’s, has left to take a six 
months’ vacation, remaining as vice presi- 
dent, “but without present duties.” John 
McPherrin ceases to be publisher of Ameri- 
can Magazine, and William Birnie is no 
longer publisher of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

A spokesman from Paul Smith’s office 
says that Mr. Smith is taking the post of 
Editor-in-Chief to get better acquainted 
with the staffs of the three magazines. He 
says: “Two or three months will be re- 
quired before the importance of these 
changes become apparent.” 


Boss, Come Home 


In the trade, it is believed that the “three 
at a blow” swoop is a prelude to the re- 
awakening of the days of personal publish- 
ing, when the owner-publisher was moti- 
vated by his personal “something to say.” 
Bernarr Macfadden, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Arthur Brisbane, George Horace Lorimer, 
William Allen White, S. S. McClure, all 
had a cutting edge and an editorial policy. 
Sometimes it was screwy, often it was one- 
eyed, but it had fire. As magazines became 


big business, the owners retired to consid- 
erations of policy (Should we buy our own 
plant? Should we buy part interest in a 
paper mill?) and professional publishers 
were hired to do the actual running of big 
magazines. These men are not crusading, 
hell-bent editors whose personalities would 
be dammed up if they were muted. They 
are men whose training is based more on 
a Certified Accountant’s degree than on a 
lunging, sprawling desire to open their 
mouths wide and attract attention by being 
“for” something. 

The professional publisher is intimidated 
by the fear of letting his net fall under 4%. 
He doesn’t own the business, so he can 
never say “to hell with the profits, 1 am 
going to do what I want.” He is a hedger 
and that is why so many magazines, big 
successful national magazines, stand for so 
little. Henry Luce was the last of our per- 
sonal publishers. Life and Time sizzle and 
bark and are not treated like amortized 
office buildings. A magazine is not a piece 
of real estate. To be great, it demands a 
dominant personality. Not necessarily some- 
one who is always right, or even logical. 
But a magazine needs the powerhouse of 
intensity of feeling and enthusiasm behind 
it. No CPA with a sharp pencil.and a mind 
that searches out errant dollars can supply 
this leadership. Without the CPA’s mind, 
a big magazine is*lost today; but the CPA 
must be subordinate to a publisher with an 
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unquenchable desire to ring fire bells and 
put his finger on the most sensitive spot his 
readers have. The professional publisher is 
congenitally afraid of a mess. “Don’t be 
too controversial” is his adage. ‘““The world 
is such a big place,” he says, “and there are 
so many things in it, we can talk about 
them entertainingly. There is no need to 
lose our heads and tell people what to do. 
Let us just present the facts and let the 
people decide.” That’s the pablum of the 
man who is really not a publisher at all, but 
a hired hand pushing a buck around. 

Name five big books: Redbook, Cosmo- 
politan, True Confessions, Collier’s, Coun- 
try Gentleman. What do they stand for? 
What is the sociological, economic, political, 
philosophical difference between them? 
We hold no brief whatsoever for or against 
the publishers that Crowell-Collier let go. 
Our sympathies are to any man without a 
job and our comments are in no relation to 
their work. 

We believe simply that personal publish- 
ing is the best way in the world to combat 
the cigarette-alcohol-backed TV programs 
that have taken the nation’s time away 
from magazine reading. We welcome the 
boss back home. We hope he stands up on 
his hind feet, raises holy hell, and runs his 
book himself. 

Under the management of professional 
publishers only the “service” books survive 
and grow strong because they select and 
delineate facts and present them with great 
verve and originality. They need no ideo- 
logical policy; but without some murmur 
to the inner man, the general books lan- 
guish. 

Cosmo’s New Vision 

There’s a change up at Cosmo, says new 
Managing Editor James Skardon. “After a 
thorough survey, we find that our audience 
has gradually shifted toward a more definite 
age group. In future issues we will slant 
most of our material for them. They are, 
on the average, semi-urban and _ fairly 
young. Their children are between the ages 
of five and fifteen, and their income is 
around $10,000.a year. 

“While the subject matter for Cosmo 
isn’t too different now, treatment and gen- 
eral approach is slanted more for a younger, 
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though more sophisticated group. We want 
‘story-articles’ on sociology, physical health, 
job progress, money, family relationships 
and religion, for our non-fiction depart- 
ment. 

“We are especially interested in stories, 
first-person or not, based on human experi- 
ences. One, a medical article coming out in 
September, is the most dramatic story to 
come our way in a long time. It’s about a 
little girl born with a hole in her heart, and 
her parents’ desperate struggle to keep her 
alive. A hospital in Minneapolis was trying 
something new in heart operations just 
then. Instead of a mechanical heart used 
while surgery was performed, a human 
heart, in a living body, pumped blood for 
the first time during the operation. The 
little girl’s father helped with his heart in 
that operation and the child’s life was 
saved. 

“Another story-article, one which could 
only be told by the person who went 
through the experience, is of a woman 
whose four children contracted TB from a 
maid. This article serves as a warning to 
the mothers of small children, to be extra 
careful when hiring help. Another first-per- 
son story, ‘I Know Now Why My Husband 
Died Too Soon, is written in the form of a 
letter from a grieving wife, who sees, too 
late, the many little ways in which she 
could have made life easier for her hus- 
band. Keeping up with the Joneses, both 
financially and socially, working hard all 
day, being good-natured about extra jobs 
weckends with never a rest or time for him- 
self, killed that husband. This story will 
help wives get a better perspective on just 
what part a husband plays in marriage be- 
sides that of a good provider. 

“We like article lengths kept between 
2,500 and 3,000 words. Humor pieces like 
the current one, ‘So You Want To Stay 
Single, on the fallacy of bachelorhood, can 
be around 1,800. Off-beat subjects, and we 
are always looking for them, can be as short 
as 1,200. We’ve done one on the history of 
Champagne, one on Cognac is now in the 
works, and we’ve just bought a good one 
on that antique, the corset, which we will 
publish soon. 

“Picture stories, with a human dimen- 














sion, about five pages or so, are also used 
regularly. Better query on these.” 

No change in the fiction department, re- 
ports Harriet La Barre, associate editor. 
Everyone is now back from vacation and 
buying is active. Humor, romance, mystery, 
all kinds of fiction, is bought. Kathryn 
Bourne is the Editor. Send all material for 
Cosmo to 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N.Y. 

Eileen Jordan, Associate Editor of Good 
Housekeeping, tells us that fiction is bought 
up for this year and the magazine is now 
looking for 1955 material. She says: “We 
use up to six stories an issue and may try to 
fit in more. Our lengths are flexible, though 
we wouldn’t be inclined to buy anything 
much under 2,000 words. The largest per- 
centage of our readers are under thirty-five, 




















so we have to keep our stories up-to-date 
and as varied as possible as to type. Cook- 
ing, fashion and beauty departments are all 
staff-written. No material is wanted for 
these. No medical articles either, as we have 
one which is given out every month on as- 
signment. We might consider a good picture 
story, but it would have to be very special 
to get any of our limited space. Rates are 
never quoted here, but they will match any 
top magazine’s.” 

Articles are edited by Bart Sheridan. 
They usually are written on assignment, but 
all submissions are read and queries are 
welcome. Preferred article length is 2500 
words or less. Good rates are paid upon 
acceptance. Same address as Cosmopolitan. 

Look, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Bill Houseman, article editor, has 
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left to go over to Life. Outlines for articles 
may now be addressed to Dan Mich, Editor, 
or to Managing Editor Bill Arthur. Ideas 
for picture stories, to be staff-written, with 
a photographer assigned, are especially 
wanted now. Long, personality pieces are 
assigned as a rule. High rates here. 

American Legion Magazine, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Editor Joseph 
C. Keeley says that the magazine is over- 
stocked in every department until after 
October 15. 

More changes at Ned L. Pines office, 10 
E. 40th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Norman 
Lobsenz is the new Editorial Director here. 
He reports several resignations and replace- 
ments. Ted Irwin has resigned after two 
years of Real. Replacing him is John 
Devaney as Managing Editor. 

Roland Gammon and John Hackett of 
See magazine have also left. Marvin Albert 
will be the one-man team combining two 
jobs under the title of Managing Editor 
here. Mr. Lobsenz says: “I’ve just about sat 
down at my desk, and it will take several 
weeks of clearing the deck before I can an- 
nounce a new policy, if any, or any other 
editorial staff changes. At first glance I see 
Real has too many jungle adventure stories 
of the ‘Red Ants Ate Me, and ‘I Fought 
An Octopus And He Won,’ type of thing. 
They are unbelievable to the nth degree. I 
know there are exciting first-person adven- 
ture stories much closer to home than the 
African jungle or the Arabian Desert, and 
I’m going to dig them out. Picture stories 
are very much wanted now, but they’ve got 
to be good. Outside of that, nothing much 
will change until after Labor Day.” 

Martin Goodman, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y., have just about un- 
packed at their new offices, and quite a 
lot of material is needed. Editorial Director 
Noah Sarlat reports that For Men Only 
is now monthly. That makes four 25c 
monthlies with Stag, Men and Male. These 
books use pretty much the same type of ma- 
terial, and manuscripts submitted for one 
magazine are passed around for all of them. 
Rugged adventure, sensational exposé, first- 
person, tough, exciting crime slant; 2,500 
to 3,000 for articles and up to 5,000 for 
fiction. Picture stories, three to five pages 
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of exciting shots based on a single inci- 
dent, are wanted now—no documentaries, 
though. Payment is up to $350 for Stag, 
Men and For Men Only, and up to $500 
for Male. Picture stories for all four maga- 
zines go up to $250. 

Sportsman and Sport Life, Goodman’s 
two bi-monthlies, both strictly hunting and 
fishing books, are also in need of strong 
fiction, exciting first-person articles and 
picture stories. But besides the hunting and 
fishing background, which is a must, pic- 
ture stories, centering around a bear hunt, 
for instance, old stuff to the readers, must 
have terrifically exciting impact to get over. 
Fiction up to 5,000, articles up to 3,000. 
The sports books both pay around $250— 
occasionally more, depending on length, 
reader interest and the author. Now work- 
ing on the December and January issues of 
all six magazines. Address all material to 
Noah Sarlat. 

‘Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Managing Editor John Barkham 
has resigned for reasons of health, and will 
devote himself to the field of book review- 
ing. Leonard Wallace Robinson, formerly 
staff member of The New Yorker, Execu- 
tive Editor of Parade magazine, and a free- 
lance writer, has joined Coronet as a Senior 
Editor. 

Fritz Bamberger, Editor, points out that 
Coronet is in the market for articles on in- 
teresting personalities, dramatic or adven- 
turous experiences, new advances in health 
and science, and helpful contributions in 
the art of living. The magazine currently 
seeks important articles, for cover treat- 
ment, dealing with issues and problems of 
interest to the average American family of 
1954. A popular Coronet feature is the dra- 
matic or inspiring one- or two-pager, 450 
to 900 words, usually with a whiplash or 
surprise ending. Contributors are urged to 
read Coronet for style, treatment and article 
themes. 


Crossword Puzzle Market 


Editor Jane Bacon is starting two new 
crossword magazines and last month invited 
writers to submit material. Now she wants 
1,000 to 2,500 articles on words (common 
usage), expressions of the day, etc. One and 
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one-half to two cents will be paid, on ac- 
ceptance. She can use a few quizzes, for 
which $1.00 each will be paid; $3.50 to 
$4.00 each is paid on acceptance for cross- 
word puzzles from experienced constructors. 

Each magazine will be bi-monthly. Send 
material to Miss Bacon, c/o TV Reporter, 
Inc., 17 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Dell Publishing Company’s Inside Detec- 
tive and Front Page Detective are both 
active markets now. The Editor Carmena 
Freeman, says: “I want to see some good 
crime shorts, 1,500 to 2,000, of current in- 
the-news stories. Payment is around $125 
for these. I am also interested in crimes 
with a humor angle. What’s funny about 
crime? Well, there was a story of a robbery 
in Philadelphia a few weeks ago, of a 
burglar who managed to shinny up a drain 
pipe and jump halfway into an open 
window. While he was wriggling in, the 
window came down, holding him like a 
fly on a pin, too high for the floor and too 
far away for the drainpipe. He balanced all 
night long on his stomach until the police 
fished him out in the morning! We also use 
500-word shorts at a flat $25 rate. Picture 
stories are important now. Many writer- 
photographer teams are missing a good bet 
by not sending us these. Often a photog- 
rapher gets a good, on-the-spot picture of 
a local crime which is eagerly snapped up 
by the town newspaper. He sells it for a 
couple of dollars and then forgets all about 
it. Most newspapers will release second 
rights and the picture story can be sold 
again. A good description of the crime plus 
five or six pictures will bring up to $125 
from us. Even one picture with a line or 
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two of text, we will buy for around ten or 
fifteen dollars.” Send material to Carmena 
Freeman, Dell Publishing Company, 261 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

The July issue of Seventeen, Triangle’s 
best seller, broke a precedent of long stand- 
ing by devoting the whole book to only 
theatre subjects. “Young Theatre” and what 
it means to budding teenage thespians, was 
a sell out within days. 

Publisher Enid Haupt says that many 
issues of the magazine are more or less 
slanted toward one subject. Although a 
wholly specialized issue, such as the one 
on “Young Theatre,” would be used only 
once or twice a year. There is a depart- 
ment called “Jt’s All Yours” for teenage 
writers. These youngsters are paid a 
“teenage rate” which starts at $25 and goes 
up to $50 depending on where the article 
is used. As an example, there’s a nice piece 
on the new wing of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, written by two teenagers, in the June 
issue. Professional fiction of 2,500 words 
and up, goes to Bryna Ivens, and is paid 
for at good rates. 

The requirements for Seventeen’s pro- 
fessional fiction department have broad- 
ened, says Miss Ivens. Though fiction that 
explores teenage experience will still be 
sought, other themes will be considered, 
too (so long as the material is not objec- 
tionable for Seventeen’s young audience). 
For example, science-fiction and adventure 
stories with some feminine appeal might 
be suitable. There will be a slight shift in 
emphasis, too, from the story of catharsis— 
the “lesson”—to purely entertaining stories. 
Of course, stories will have to be substantial 











with the writing and characterization on a 
high level. Seventeen is at 488 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22. The editor is Irene Kamp. 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., fifty-year-old 
publishing house, is trying out something 
new in the form of a line of juvenile books. 
Pete Howe, ex vice president of Avon, is 
master minding this project. He wants 
manuscripts suitable for age groups one to 
twelve, on any subject. Picture books with 
some text, puzzle books, coloring books with 
a new twist; he’s wide open for any good 
idea. This company, which puts out the 
popular “Activity” books for children, will 
aim for syndicate stores (5c and 10c) and 
the supermarkets. The books will sell at 
25c. Payment is different in the Juveniles 
than in the adult book publishing business, 
Mr. Howe explained. Here, in most cases, a 
flat outright payment is made. Sometimes 
a royalty basis is considered. This can be 
arranged after the book is okayed. 

Mercury Publications, 471 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Editor Bob Mills says 
that the two new magazines mentioned in 
the last column as “in the works” are not 
in the works yet, but are still being cooked 
over in the mind of the new publisher 
Joseph W. Ferman. So hold back manu- 
scripts for the present. One change here 
should be noted. J. Francis McComas, co- 
editor of Fantasy and Science Fiction, has 
resigned, remaining as “Advisory Editor” 
and Anthony Boucher, who shared _ his 
duties, will take over the whole job as Edi- 
tor, with the September issue. Buying is ac- 
tive now that the new offices have settled 
down to a routine work schedule once 
more. 

The breath-taking game of musical chairs 
going on in the confession field finds the 
popular Florence Schetty now managing 
editor of True Confessions, where she will 
work with Bill Lengel. Miss Schetty comes 
to TC from True Life, which has sus- 
pended. 


Catholic Pocket Books 


Image Books, the. newest division of 
Doubleday & Company, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 25, is a line,of Catholic re- 
prints in the paper-bound field with prices 
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somewhere in the neighborhood of 50c. 
Final prices have not been decided for the 
individual titles. John J. Delaney, editor, 
of Image Books says: “We will pay royalties 
of approximately 6% to 50,000 copies and 
742% thereafter; or about 50% more than 
standard paper book royalties. The same 
royalty will hold, proportionately, for higher 
prices.” 

Image Books gives this quote on the 
frontispiece: “Hold up a mirror to men 
that they may see their own greatness. . . .” 
The announcement also states: “The series 
will be prepared under the immediate edi- 
torial direction of John J. Delaney and 
the general supervision of Melvin Evans, 
Editor in Chief of Doubleday’s Newsstand 
Division. Participating in the editorial guid- 
ance of Image Books will be Etienne Gil- 
son, member of the French Academy and 
Director of Studies in the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto; Eugene 
P. Willging, Director of the Library, The 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Anton C. Pegis, President 
of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto.” 

The first titles are Our Lady of Fatima 
by William Thomas Walsh, The Diary of a 
Country Priest by Georges Bernanos, and 
Mr. Blue by Myles Connolly. 

Peter V. K. Funk, editor of Faith Today, 
the new religious monthly now being pub- 
lished in cooperation with Harper Bros., 
with editorial offices at 70 Elm Street, 
New Canaan, Conn., says “We are very 
definitely looking for material that tells 
about other religions. These should be au- 
thentic pieces, well written and lively. We 
are also in the market for personality pieces 
about contemporary religious leaders. 

“T think it would be best, on all article 
ideas such as these, to submit a query, so 
that work would not be duplicated. Our 
preferred length is 2,500 words and under.” 

Faith Today is pocket size, one color 
cover, 128 pages, soft paper, non-sectarian. 
The typography is mixed. The July-August 
issue is the third number. Some titles are 
The Power To Rebuild Your Life by 
Emmet Fox, Father Leyton Does The Im- 
possible by Michael Sheridan, How To 
Read The Bible by Mary Ellen Chase. 
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Pocket Book Movie Rights 


At Fawcett Publications, the Gold Medal 
division which issues original pocket books, 
has released their first stf title, I Am Leg- 
end by Richard Matheson. The discoverer 
of Matheson, incidentally, was Anthony 
Boucher, who printed his first stf in Fantasy 
and Science Fiction. 

Gold Medal also announces that the 
original pocket book, Blood Alley, by A. S. 
Fleichman, an adventure suspense story set 
along the China Coast, has been sold to 
John Wayne and Bob Fellows, of Wayne- 
Fellows, for motion picture production. 

Richard Carrol, executive editor, of Gold 
Medal, with the scent of movie blood fresh 
in his nostrils, is after other simultaneous 
releases in which book and movie are re- 
leased at the same time. 

He is dickering with M-G-M and 20th 
Century for other such deals. The good 
thing about Gold Medal lets the author 
have all or almost all of the movie rights 
in cases like this . . . not as charity. . . but 
as a means of getting the best talent to 
original pocket books. 


News from Doubleday 


Novelists whose books have been selling 
reprint rights to the 25c and 35c pocket 
books will be interested to learn that Pocket 
Books and Permabooks have merged. The 
announcement was made by Douglas N. 
Black, president of Doubleday, who owned 
Permabooks. The distribution of the merged 
line will be handled by Pocket Books. 

As a means of attracting the better 
authors and also because it is good business, 
many book publishers try to sell subsidiary 
rights for their novelists. Theo Fredericks 
of Doubleday, 575 Madison Ave, NYC 22, 
tells here what his firm is doing in the way 
of getting extra cash for authors. 

“In the past year, more attention has 
been devoted to selling radio and tele- 
vision rights to novels we publish. The 
phenomenal success of these efforts—which 
are reflected in a 1000% increase in sales 
over the previous year—is attributable to 
the following procedure which is employed 
for all books on which Doubleday controls 
radio and television rights. 


“1) Every book is read for radio-TV po- 
tential; this is a continuing process which 
includes old books as well as those on the 
current list. 

2) Those books which seem to have 
radio-TV series possibilities are condensed 
into a professional presentation which sug- 
gests methods of treatment. 

“3) Personal and direct contact with 
radio and TV story editors makes it pos- 
sible for Doubleday to know their needs, 
and to make specific suggestions for specific 
programs. TV editors appreciate this kind 
of intelligent service—as opposed to the 
indiscriminate submission of material. 

“Examples: 

“1) A story from a book long out of print 
and which had never sold over 5000 copies 
was sold to Fireside Theatre for $750. 

“2) The title “Crime Club” has been 
sold as the basis for a film series based on 
Crime Club books. This gives all Crime 
Club authors a reserved area of potential 
sales which is not available to other mystery 
authors. 

“3) A book, possibly written before its 
time (4 years ago), which sold under 3000 
copies, was sold to Motorola for one of 
its most sensationally successful programs, 
Atomic Attack. 

“4) We are selling TV rights to current 
novels at the rate of two per month. 

“These examples are of sales of average 
authors and do not include TV sales for 
top sellers Kathleen Norris, Christopher 
Morley, Fulton Oursler, not to mention 
Clarence Mulford and the incredible suc- 
cess of Hopalong Cassidy.” 


Mystery and Western Writers 


There are two monthly publications is- 
sued by writers, that you may not know 
about, and if you turn out copy in either 
the mystery or western field you ought to 
see them. The first is a mimeographed, 
8x11 fifteen-page monthly bulletin called 
The Third Degree and issued by The Mys- 
tery Writers of America, Inc. at 228 West 
24th St., New York City 14. A single copy 
is 15 cents. The other is.a sprightly, well 
edited slick paper job of 20 pages, size 6 x 9 
called The Roundup and issued by Western 

(Continued on page 78) 
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How To Begin 


A Short Story 


In the beginning, the author sets his 
stage, states the problem and introduces his 
main character. This is how the machinc- 
made story opens. Once in a while, rebel- 
ling at this formula, the author tries some- 
thing else and it is successful; so successful 
that it takes him 20 rejections and 20 weeks 
before he gets back on the formula again. 

Sometimes, in opening up a short story, 


the author introduces his main character 


and the problem facing him, and then adds, 
as a bonus, a flight of wit, fine characteriza- 
tion and the authentic detail of an unusual 
background. Then, the little devil has him- 
self a dollar-a-word short-short. That asks 
a lot of human flesh. 

Let’s talk not about $1 a word short- 
short stories, but run-of-the-mine short 
fiction that sells for one cent to ten cents 
a word; $20 to $200 for a 1,500 worder. 
This is the kind of fiction a good writer can 
produce in lots of a dozen a year to net him 
five hundred to two thousand dollars. 

The gems we shall place before you are 
examples written by free lance writers, both 
professional and some beginners. The ex- 
amples will help you write better openings 
to short fiction of your own. One way to 
help an author improve his work is to lay 
down examples of ideal openings by masters 
of fiction. Here they are. Go thou and do 
likewise. 

But the masterful opening, although only 
a matter of 150 words, is the net result of 
a process. by which the author made a 
thousand yeas.and nays within his own 
mind before committing his words to a 
typist to run off on her machine in two 
minutes. Reading the finished product is 
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inspiring but not necessarily instructive. 

“There is the finished building,” says the 
architect. “You need know nothing else.” 

“I do,” says the young architect. “Where 
are the first plans you made and the changes 
the city building commission made in 
them?” 

From these first plans, the prescient 
young architect might learn one single fact, 
one new idea about how the building grew. 

So with this article. It offers you no 
single, masterful opening of a piece of short 
fiction. Instead, it reveals the kind of 
average story openings most editors see, and 
what is good about them and what is not 
so good. Perhaps, as a result, you can re- 
read your own short fiction openings and 
your own creative process of selection will 
be improved. None of us learn to write 
well in a day but we can learn to write 
better in a single hour by applying ourselves 
to one facet of professional free lance 
writing. 

“Let Me Tell You” 

The first six examples of “average open- 
ings’ have a common denominator. The 
author is in such a hurry to be seen that he 
goes naked to the ball. As everyone knows, 
this is against the rules so the reader tries 
another story. 

The basic rule of fiction is that the 
characters tell the story by their words and 
action. When the author violates this 
ancient rule and pushes the characters off 
the stage, and proceeds to do the telling 
himself, the magic is gone and the “story” 
becomes a synopsis; an outline of what has 
happened or what is about to happen. 
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In almost every story there are moments 
when the author has to compress consider- 
able action and time into a sentence or a 
paragraph. Here, the author quickly passes 
over events that would take pages to tell if 
the characters told them by their own ac- 
tions and words. For the sake of pace and 
brevity the author gives the reader a quick 
fill in. This business of a quick fill in is 
like dope. A little goes a long way and, 
always, the least you use the better. The 
voice of the author hams up the story. 

The use, therefore, of these first examples 
is that through them you can become more 
aware of the penalty for inserting yourself 
into your story and doing the telling your- 
self instead of letting the characters speak 
and act the story. If you can learn to 
recognize this signal error in someone else’s 
script, the chances are that you can see it 
almost as quickly in your own. 

When Howard of Columbus, 
Ohio wrote the following opening to his 
story “Deaf and Dumb,” he got up a nice 
head of steam in his first two paragraphs 
and then he tired. It’s hard work to tell 
your story by the action and words of your 
characters and much easier just to do it 
yourself in your own words. That’s what 
Howard did right after completing his sec- 
ond paragraph. 


Larry frequently glanced appre- 
hensively behind him while trudging 
along the highway. He wanted time 
to get off the road unseen. 

“Hell of a spot to be in,” he 
mused. “Need a hitch to make time 
away from here, and can’t afford to 
risk it. Any car might be some hick 
sheriff sent back by that damned 
trucker!” 

Larry, one of the less worthy prod- 
ucts of the city, prided himself upon 
living by his wits. His mode of life 
however, during his entire twenty- 
three years, had been far from opu- 
lent. That was one reason why he 
had been hitchhiking to the coast 
where he thought living would be 
easier. 


Have you done this same thing yourself? 
Seeing what this author did with his third 


paragraph should make it easier to avoid 
the outlining your story in the opening 
paragraphs. 

Let’s read another opening that dropped 
into the self-same trap. This one is by Mrs. 
Rose of Neosho, Nebraska. The 
dialogue at the end of the first paragraph 
might have been saved if the third line 
beginning “You deserve ...” had more 
original bounce to it. But the next two 
paragraphs are the killers. Mrs. 
loved Dan so much she just couldn’t wait 
for him to speak for himself. So, Danny boy 
was marched off stage to take a shower 
while the author comfortably related all she 
wanted you to know. 


Dan came home, threw his smoky 
cap on a chair, grabbed his wife 
Betty around her waist swinging her 
off her feet — regardless of paring 
knife in one hand, potato in the 
other. 

“Honeybunch, I got my wish, I’m 
a Passenger Train engineer.” 

“Dan, Darling! a promotion and a 
raise in one year.” 

“Yep! Now we buy that bungalow 
we want.” 

“You deserve every good thing the 
world can give you.” 

Dan thought he had the finest 
wife in the world. They had been 
married three years, and life was still 
a honeymoon. 

His promotion had been earned 
by steady work, sobriety, and honesty. 
He had reached his goal—to be an 
engineer on a passenger train. He 
whistled as he showered and dressed 
in clean clothes. 


It will help you to analyze in your mind 
just what is objectionable, in a literary sense, 
in the above last two paragraphs. If the 
error seems obvious to you, why didn’t it 
seem obvious to the author? Would you 
recognize the same type of error, in greater 
or less degree, in your owm Work? Let’s 
see it again—this time.from Miss M. 
of San Bernardino: 

Miss sets her stage all right and 
she introduces her main character right off, 
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and there is a real life problem, too. But 
the author won’t risk having the character 
act it out or speak it out himself. After two 


present employment, in a near-by 
city wasn’t too gainful, since she was 
attending training school for stew- 


and one-half sentences Miss —————— takes 


over the story herself. 


The Super Market on North Main 
Street was having another gigantic 
sale. The large sign above the huge 
window read, “A Penny Saved is a 
Penny Earned.” The Market was 
crowded with customers, all anxious 
for the many bargains on display. 

Fred Harris was a tall young man 
with red hair and serious blue eyes. 
He glanced at the clock on the wall 
above his head. The time was 10:00 
A.M. Fred had started work as a 


ardesses. And there was Alice, his 
wife. Alice was interested in local 
politics and David himself had his 
hands full handling the new subdi- 
visions. 


So far we have looked at examples of 
authorial impatience in large gobs. Here’s 
a lead by Mr. —-———- of San Carlos from 
his story, “Father Christopher and the 
Donkey”. This time, the pushy attitude 
of the author isn’t as easy to see. Read it 
yourself and see if you can spot each place. 
In that way, you are making your sense 
of awareness more sensitive. 





clean up boy at the Super Market, 
now he was assistant manager of 
the produce Department. Recent 
rumor was that John Brown the 
head Manager of the Produce De- 
partment had accepted a position in 
one of the large Super Markets in 
Chicago. In Fred’s heart there was 
anticipation, he hoped that John 
Brown had mentioned his name for 
the opening to the big Boss. 


Perhaps you’ve heard editors mention 
that stories they read from free lance 
writers tend to fall into certain patterns. 
You might be experiencing some of that 
feeling after reading the above three ex- 
amples and the ones that follow. The big 
question is: can you spot this eagerness to 
do for your characters in yourself? Are you 
agreed that it is unsatisfactory to tell a 
story by showing the characters off stage 
and do the telling yourself? Sometimes this 
technique is present in solid gobs; other 
times in too frequent morsels. Here’s how 
Mrs. ————— of Los Angeles opens her 
story “A ‘Switch’ in Time.” 

David Everest was top salesman 
for the Evermore Real Estate Com- 
pany for whom he’d been working 
for fifteen years. His friendly attitude 
and thoughtful manner was condu- 
cive to selling houses and people 
trusted him. His family consisted of 
a married son of twenty-three and 
a twenty-year-old daughter whose 
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Chico tugged and pulled on the 
rope with all his strength but the 
donkey refused to move. He gave 
one final yank and then cried out. 
“Pronto! you lopsided — crosseyed 
jackass of a donkey—why don’t you 
get up?” 

A car swished by and as the dust 
swirled about him, Chico doubled up 
his fist and shaking it after the fleet- 
ing car, yelled out. “You peeg of a 
dog! I hope you find a cockroach in 
your beens tonight.” 


A group of town loafers that had 
gathered at the corner store let loose 
with a crescendo of hearty laughter. 
“Hey Chico!” one cried out. “Why 
don’t you build a fire under heem?” 
Once again they broke out in a loud 
roar of laughter. 

Chico turned to the laughing — 
jeering crowd and with as much de- 
fiance a boy of twelve could com- 
mand, retorted. “You uncle of dogs! 
I should come over there and keek 
you. Why do you not help me to 
move my donkey?” 

This caused another outburst of 
laughter and poor Chico wanted to 
sit down and cry, but he tried pull- 
ing on the rope once more but the 
donkey just sat and refused to move. 

As the crowd of loafers watched 
poor Chico plead with his donkey, 
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one of them felt a pang of remorse 
for the boy and walked over to see if 
he could help. “Here muchacho! let 
me see if I can move him for you,” 
the man said. 


We have, sure enough, in the above ex- 
ample, both the main character and the 
story problem introduced in the first para- 
graph. This need not be imposed on every 
story, but when you can do it without a 
tour de force, the chances are your story 
is the better for it. At any rate, this story 
moves right along under its own power 
until the author comes to the third para- 
graph. Here he created a nice piece of 
dialogue that clearly showed the town loaf- 
ers were laughing at Chico. The dialogue: 
“Hey Chico! Why don’t you build a fire 
under him?” spells that out nicely. But Mr. 
wasn’t sure. He added “a crescendo 
of hearty laughter” and, to make sure, he 
tacked on “a loud roar of laughter.” That’s 
like taking your kid to school to play a part 
in the school play, and then speaking her 
lines for her. 





Do you catch the next bit of intrusion 
in which the author stops the story to sum- 
marize the action? It is the fifth paragraph, 
first eight words. Just delete these eight 
words and the paragraph reads better. 

In the last paragraph the author writes: 
“As the crowd of loafers watched poor 
Chico plead with his donkey . . . ” So far 
so good. At that point, the reader wants to 
see a loafer separate himself from the 
crowd, amble over, and say, “Here mucha- 
cho! let me see if I can move him for you.” 
But Mr. Tolley telescopes that action into 
a summary. We don’t see the loafer get up, 
dust himself, slouch over and reach the 
donkey. All we get is a second-hand sum- 
mary and it won’t do. Were you as quick in 
catching morsels of this business of author- 
summary as you were in sensing it in large 
gobs? 

Ida ————— of Portales, New Mexico, 
managed a running start in her story “Your 
Letter, Madam.” The first two paragraphs 
move the reader into a private scene that 
he is willing to eye. In the third, fourth and 
fifth paragraphs the author vacillates be- 
tween letting her characters tell the story 


and then holding them off at arm’s length 
while she gets in her own licks. 

In the last paragraph, the author lets 
the character take over. Note how cleanly 
and swiftly the story moves in the first, 
second and sixth paragraphs under its own 
power and how it labors in the third, fourth 
and fifth paragraphs because of the author’s 
tendency to hang a few explanations of her 
own to every other sentence. 


The bell-boy wore the smirk that 
so many people seem to reserve for 
newlyweds. Even the way he said, 
“Thank you, sir,” and withdrew with 
the generous tip, was impudent and 
knowing. 

The door closed smartly and Eve- 
lyn was alone with Claude Rowgart, 
the man who was, now, her husband. 

All games have their rules, and 
rules were something she had always 
respected. That she shrank from him, 
physically, was her secret. She must 
keep it locked in her heart. He was 
not going to know. 

She forced a smile; forced her 
eyes up to meet his. The expression 
on his strong, rugged face astonished 
her so much that she took an invol- 
untary step backwards. 


It was a look of amazing intensity, 
calculating, questioning, accusing. It 
was the way he would look if he 
could suspect how she felt about 
what was to come. But he could not 
suspect. It was impossible. She was a 
good actress; and she would continue 
to play her part well. 

“IT am going to unpack a few of 
my things, before they are crushed,” 
she said lightly. 


Here are two leads with the self same 
problem: she loves him but does he love 
her. In both cases the characters are young 
people. In the first lead Mrs. C. ————— 
of White Park, Florida, who writes well, 
can’t get her story going under its own 
power. She sets the stage (summer at the 
lake) ; she introduces her main characters 
promptly (Erin the girl and Jerry the boy) ; 
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(how can I make him ask me to the 
dance?). But the author doesn’t quite be- 
lieve in her own good fortune. With the 
stage set, the characters there, the problem 
ready to be stated, the author hesitates. 

“Well,” she thinks, “maybe I better tell 
the reader a few things.” And she does. 
Here’s her lead: 


This summer at the lake was end- 
ing on a melancholy note, it seemed 
to Erin. The most important sum- 
mer of her life, for she was really in 
love for the first time. 

She turned her anxious blue gaze 
upon Jerry Thomas, in red swim- 
ming trunks, sitting beside her on the 
end of the dock, shattering the placid 
mirror of the lake with his dabbling 
feet. She longed to touch the deep 
wave in his hair, the smooth planes 
of his face. Embarrassment over 
such a crazy desire held her tongue 
in a vise. 

His silence was just plain indiffer- 
ence. That knowledge had _ been 
twisting her heart for weeks. And 
he was leaving for home tomorrow. 
She wondered if he would even ask 
her to go to the dance tonight—the 
very last dance of the season at the 
auditorium. 


That isn’t a bad lead; nor is the writing 
under average for commercial nickel-a-word 
fiction. But the technique is so ordinary 
that it can’t support average writing even 
when the author has a good story idea to 





she has an age-old serviceable problem back it up. What’s wrong with this lead 


is the technique of telling it. The author 
tells it. What the reader wants is to have 
the characters tell it. The lead contains no 
bad “bulls.” Nowhere does the reader 
cringe for the author. But the story moves 
from sentence to sentence only under the 
author’s power. As soon as the author 
stops, the story stops. The characters don’t 
grab the story and run with it through 
their actions and words. 

Now let’s take the same situation (boy 
and girl at the ocean, this time) and the 
same ploblem (she loves him, he doesn’t 
know she’s around) and see what can be 
done by letting the characters take over 
themselves. This lead is by Lois Jeanette 
Dalton of Long Beach, California. Here’s 
how it goes: 

She clutched her blue plastic purse 
in both hands, needing to hold on to 
something; painfully aware of the 
boy striding beside her. 

He sang as they climbed, snatches 
of song, rearranging familiar words 
and music to suit himself. He had 
rolled the school newspaper brought 
from the car into a tight baton with 
which he alternately beat out rhythm 
or struck at chapparal. 

As they reached the top, wind 
swept her face and she felt the sud- 
den heavy pulse of the sea. She could 
be silent no longer. 

“IT love you,” she said clearly. 
“T’ve loved you all semester.” 

He walked a step farther; stopped. 
Horror closed her mouth. Her hand 
convulsed upon the strap of the bag 
and it tore loose. She stared down 
at the bag as it glided from her palm 
to dangle against her short, red skirt. 

“Crazy girl,’ he said good-na- 
turedly. The paper baton played a 
light staccato on her tense shoulder. 
“Next month you'll be nuts about 
some senior. That’s the way girls 
are.” 

“No,” she whispered. “I'll never 
love anyone else.” ‘She couldn’t look 
up. 

“Hah!” he snorted, then, politely 
casual, “You really feel that way? 
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I kinda suspected it. Funny. Fellows 
catch it later. Hard, I mean.” 

She saw his foot move closer. He 
lifted her chin with one finger, but 
she kept her eyes lowered. 

He would kiss her now, for the 
first time. The desperate, unforget- 
able words were said. She could 
never recall them. He had to kiss 
her, now. 

She waited, hearing the sound of 
the sea like an echo of her louder 
heart. 

His voice was slow, gentle. “Yeah, 
that’s the look, all right. I’ve seen 
it before.” His hand carressed her 
chin. 

She clenched the cold, rubbery 
material of her bag; held it up 
against her chest, waiting, hardly 
able to breathe. 

The stroking paused. 


’ he 


“You’ve broken the handle,’ 
chided her. “Here, let me sec.” 

His hand covered her own, wrested 
the bag away. Her reluctant cyes 
followed. He turned it in his hand, 
studied it carefully. 
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“Don’t—don’t bother,” she man- 
aged, from stiff lips. 

But he was oblivious to her. 

Miserably, she watched him, sec- 
ing how the tawny hair grew wild 
on his bent neck, how the muscles 
of his slender shoulders moved be- 
neath the flimsy T-shirt. One pocket 
of his faded denims was torn at the 
corner. 

He thrust the small rolled paper 
into his belt, like a pirate. 

She reached out, tugged at his 
’ she begged. 

Let’s—let’s 


cool, bare arm. ‘‘Please,’ 
“Please, let’s sit down. 
talk.” 

She looked about, confused. Weeds 
grew in sparse clumps on the harsh, 
uneven ground. Her legs felt brittle. 

“Okay, baby, sure.” He tucked 
the bag under his arm and whistling 
a breathy little tune, unrolled the 
paper to spread the fluttering pages 
on a barren spot. He held them 
down with one foot and flourished 
the bag in a wide sweep. 

Pick up one of your pieces of short fiction. 
Re-read the first two pages. Who carries 
the ball? You or the characters? 


Lively, New Chicago Market 


A sophisticated “male” book tries its luck 


Omitted from our Chicago Markct Letter 
was Playboy, a new kind of magazine of 
interest to men. It is “new” only in that 
what it seeks to accomplish is executed by 
men of obvious education and cultural dis- 
cernment, whereas competitive magazines 
with the same editoral slant are vulgar 
through and through without ever reveal- 
ing the hand of learning. 

Playboy has a decided and lively interest 
in sex but it is not smutty in the sense of 
the “girly” picture books. Before reading 
the editorial requirements, here’s what the 
editors wrote to a chap who accused Play- 


boy of “doing harm to young America.” 
The editor replied: 


“We thought when we first began publishing 
Playboy we'd be hearing from more than a few 
indignant citizens—moral indignation coming as 
casily as it does these days. But the June issue 
was our seventh, and your letter is the very first. 

“You're right, though—Playboy really isn’t 
suitable for small children. A second perusal 
may convince you it isn’t just right for adolescent 
school girls or maiden aunts, cither, You see, 
Playboy is a magazine for men—and sophisti- 
cated, city-bred men, at that; The suggestion 
that every magazine must be suitable for every- 
one, from baby in rompers to dear old grandma, 
is incredible, but@it’S a proposition put forth by 
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a fairly sizable segment of our population. We 
believe the adult male has a right to a magazine 
of his own—not a magazine for the entire family, 
but especially styled to a man’s interests and 
tastes.” 


Are these words of the editor of Playboy 
a license to self indulgence? 

A free press doesn’t mean the right to 
print anything you want, because in a de- 
mocracy, implicit in a free press, is the 
respect for social obligations of racial and 
human dignities. Playboy's respect for a 
free press will determine their right to use 
it. Following are some comments from the 
owner, giving his editorial requirements 
and rate of payment to free-lance writers. 

“Since the very nice mention in WRITER’S 
DicEst we’ve received a continuous flow 
of material and a good percentage of it has 
been worth while. We’re looking for good 
fiction aimed at the sophisticated, city-bred 
guy. We’re not afraid of sex in our fiction. 
But almost any really good fiction that an 
indoor male would enjoy has a good chance 
with us. In the last few issues, we’ve run 
an emotion-packed tale about a jazz combo, 
a sex and Hollywood satire, a science fiction 
fantasy about book burning, a very adult 
boss-seduces-secretary story (humorous). 
Each of these very different stories was the 
lead fiction piece in its particular issue. 

“We’re also looking for suitable articles 
of interest to the intelligent, aware, urban 
male. Sample run so far—‘Miss Gold- 
digger of 1953’ (on alimony)—‘Trouble In 
Tobaccoland’ (on the cigaret-cancer busi- 
ness, generally kidding the cigaret com- 
panies for getting knifed by the medical 
profession after giving them so much cash 
for testimonials, 30-day mildness tests, etc. ) 
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—One Man’s Meat’ (on male preferences 
in female figures) —‘Open Season on Bach- 
elors’ (how to avoid getting married while 
still enjoying ‘the good life’). 

“We also run personality sketches on 
suitable men and would always be interested 
in looking over pieces about big men who’ve 
led interesting lives, i.e., Howard Hughes, 
Orson Welles, Frank Lloyd Wright, Ernest 
Hemingway, etc., etc. 

“Sports articles in the Red Smith tra- 
dition are always welcome, too. 

“For length—2,000 to 10,000 for fiction 
—articles, around 2,500. Payment is good 
and on acceptance. 

“We’re also looking for gags for our 
regular stable of cartoonists and pay $10 
each on these. Mostly sophisticated sex gags 
here—boss seduces secretary, secretary se- 
duces boy friend, banker seduces second 
story maid—the old Esquire-type thing. 
Also buying some outside cartoons, but art 
requirements on these are extremely high. 

“All fiction, articles, etc., should be ad- 
dressed, incidentally, to the attention of 
associate editor, Ray Russell, Playboy, 11 
East Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Hucu M. HErner, Publisher.” 





Winter Schedule Dead Ahead 
Sir: 

Quite on my own, I can’t resist the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on July WD. The 
whole thing was tops, from the lovely cover all 
the way through. 

Putting “The Awful Truth” on a cover like 
that intrigued a lot of people besides me. I took 
my brand-new July WD on a yachting trip, 
thinking I’d glance at it when I wasn’t in a 
dishpan (darn our guests!). I’d read Awful 
Truth hastily and knew what was in it; so I 
was most amused when one young person after 
another picked up the magazine and glanced all 
the way through it, looking, of course, for more 
on “The Awful Truth,” so intriguingly juxta- 
posed on that cover right under “Paper Backed 
Novels.” The Awful Truth is soberly just that— 
no gimmicks, no daydreaming while the type- 
writer or pencil works by itself, no divorce of 
author from his work. 

Made me want to sit right down tomorrow 
morning and get back to my winter schedule. 
Only that’s just it—why did you have to print 
it in summer when the family is home and has 
to be fed? It’s all right for the author to starve, 
but darned if the family will. 

TARBELLE PETERS 
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“An Act of Love” 


Simon & Schuster make publishing 
history by giving an author a second fling 


Ira Wolfert wrote “An Act of Love” in 1948 
and Simon and Schuster published it. The book 
reviewers were kind and 22,000 copies were sold 
at $3.95 netting Mr. Wolfert $10,000; plus an- 
other $2,000 realized from the sale of the title 
alone to the movies. For most authors, this would 
be an agreeable year’s work. Eventually, the six 
free copies donated by the publishers would dis- 
appear from the author’s library, leaving one 
slightly soiled copy with the flyleaf inscribed: 
“To our good friend—your devoted publisher, 
Dick Simon.” In time this would be loaned out, 
and nothing would be left but a few chiseled 
memories of passages in “An Act of Love” that 
had to be re-worked the hard way. A memory 
as haunting as a crease on the lip from having 
bitten it severely in an accident. This is what 
would be left of “An Act of Love’; this is what 
is left of most books authors write. 

But Mr. Wolfert couldn’t get the book out of 
his system which was unusual because his first 
novel, “Tucker’s People,” and his succeeding 
books, came and went in his mind as books should 
do. But “An Act of Love” stayed on. Frankly, 
Mr. Wolfert was dissatisfied with the book. He 
wanted to do it over, and went to his publishers 
to ask if they would print a second version. 

Jack Goodman, editor of Simon and Schuster, 


looked at him, sighed the long sigh of an editor 
who has to do one damn thing after another to 
please his authors. Yes, Mr. Goodman would 
agree to publish a re-write; the first time in the 
history of American book publishing that an 
author re-wrote a successful novel. Mr. Wolfert 
had the exhilarating feeling of living two lives, 
while Simon and Schuster, fearing the worst, 
were gallant about the whole thing. Mr. Wolfert 
delivered the book and it was published—a piece 
of publishing history. 

In the first edition of “An Act of Love” there 
is more introspection, more analysis of character 
through inward glances. In the second version, 
there is considerably more realization of charac- 
ter through dialogue and action. A comparison 
of the two versions will profit writers because it 
is a realistic study in self editing and technique.* 

Ira Wolfert’s personal reasons for wanting to 
do the book over are included in his preface to 
“An Act of Love” which is reprinted here with 
his permission. 





* Jack Goodman, editor of Simon and Schuster, 630 Sage of 
made available 


Ave., N.Y. C. 20, N. Y,, has 
ies of “An Act of ‘Love for 


both the first and seco 

$5.00 to WRITER'S 1 DIG readers who mention this 
note. Write Jack Goodman personally as this is a s = 
arrangement for novelists only. The list price of the 


are $3.95 and $4,00_respectively. 
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From the Preface to the novel “An Act of Love” 


by Ira Wolfert 


AN ACT OF LOVE has a literary past. Those 
who first heard of the novel five years ago 
and wonder why they should be hearing 
of it now all over again—some explanation 
would be polite. 

Let me say to them first that this is not 
the same novel they heard of in 1948. It 
has the same title and, chiefly, the same 
characters (Lt. Brunner, and the Ander- 
sens, and Tunumuza and Sadowaka, and 
Youie Craik and Major Munday) doing 
approximately the same things. But there 
are also new characters doing new things 
and the old characters also do new things. 
For in about half its length this is an en- 
tirely new book and in the rest of it it has 
been rewritten drastically. 

A book is a house built for readers to 
live in. When it goes on the market it 
passes out of the builder’s hands and is 
owned by those who buy it. Now I am kick- 
ing out the owncrs and asking them to live 
in another house I built on the same plot 
of ocean-front land. The only reason is that 
I had the idea I could build a better house 
and feel that, in fact, I’ve done it. But it is 
an arrogant thing to do anyway. However, 
it was not done in arrogance but in humil- 
ity, in respect for the material with which 
the house was built in the first place. It is 
material to which all honor is owed and I 
did not think the house it originally com- 
posed was worthy of it. 

The story of An Act of Love began in 
my mind about eleven years ago, on a 
Saturday morning in July, 1943, on the 
island of New Georgia in the steamy middle 
of the Solomon Sca. July is the January of 
their winter in that part of the world and 
it was raining that day, as it had been for 
nine days previously. 

Infantry was»there, trying to go through 
a line of defense the. Japanese had dug in 
the jungle. Three tankshad come up to 
help. But the infantry always has to do 
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everything for everybody, and they had to 
walk on each side of cach tank to protect 
them. A tank, it seems, because of the con- 
struction of its periscope, cannot see any- 
thing within twenty fect of it. 

I slipped into place behind a man I had 
never seen before. I didn’t sce his face. He 
was tall and bony. He had a long chicken 
neck. His shoulder blades stuck out. That 
was all I knew about him. I never heard 
him speak. 

There was not much to sce at first. We 
walked slowly. The jungle was dense and 
quiet, as it always was when an attack 
started. It sat like some cave in which an 
unseen beast lay waiting, and whisps of 
steam rose silently into the rain. We made 
no sound. But the tank was roaring and 
grinding. It was knocking over trees and 
squashing them into muck and throwing up 
slops. It made so much noise we never 
heard the first shots fired. We only heard 
the tank start to clang suddenly and knew 
it must be bullets hitting it and threw our- 
selves flat. 

That was the second purpose of the men 
walking with the tanks. The first was to de- 
fend them from close-in attack. The second 
was to draw the fire of the enemy. When 
the enemy fired, the tank could see where 
his emplacement was. 

We lay with our hearts pressed into the 
steaming mulch on the jungle floor and the 
tank lumbered on, backing and _ filling, 
skirting the little trees that might get 
caught in its tracks and throw them off 
their trolleys, knocking over the big ones, 
grinding up the vines and the bushes. It 
never worricd about the Japanese firing 
every rifle and machine gun and Nii-mortar 
they had at it. It just crushed them like an 
ant hill while worrying about the little trees. 

Then it waited, its motor idling, for the 
troops to catch up and show it where the 
next enemy cmplacement was. The second 
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tank in the attack was busy about fifty yards 
away. You couldn’t see further than a 
dozen feet in that jungle, but you could 
hear. Bullets were clanging off its sides. 
Trees were falling. There was a swish and 
a crash of them, the rip and grunt of their 
roots being pulled up, the tearing thud of 
shells. But it was very quiet for the mo- 
ment in the little pocket where we were. 
Our tank panted like a truck. The men be- 
gan walking toward it with unbelieving 
eyes. That was a thing, wasn’t it? That 
certainly was something. Ten thousand bul- 
lets had hit it and it had never even no- 
ticed. 

I had got up with the others to catch up 
to the tank, but the man in front of me 
hadn’t. Sometimes, at such moments, a 
man’s legs need help to do what it is best 
for them to do, and I stooped over to offer 
it. But it wasn’t needed. I passed on quickly. 
The top of the man’s head had been blown 
off. His helmet had rolled to one side with 
half his brain in it. 


The first emplacement was the easiest. 
Others had been built with a coconut-log 
roofing that the tank’s weight could not 
crush. They had to be taken on foot. The 
tank stood off and fired its cannon and guns 
to keep the Japanese in the emplacement 
down and the troops ran under the fire and 
shoved satchel charges of dynamite through 
the roof and then ran back and threw 
themselves flat to escape the blast. 

But the Japanese had thought of that, 
too. They had built a rim of earth around 
the inside of their emplacements, three 
or four feet up from the bottom. They 
would kick the dynamite to the bottom and 
huddle together on the raised rim and in 
that way some would survive the dynamite 
and would have to be killed by hand. 

It was the dirtiest kind of work. It was 
like killing men in a cage. The blast was 
deafening. It took you into its mouth and 
flattened your head. It went away slowly, 
withdrawing from the mind like a fog 
from a soaked landscape. The troops would 
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lift their heads and try anxiously to peer 
through the fog in their minds and see if 
they had to do the work over again. Then 
they’d hear something that told them they 
did. Once it was a man weeping. We heard 
him very plainly. He wept like a child, in 
a broken, unashamed way. The sound of it 
came into the sound of the rain dropping 
on our helmets. After a moment, a soldier 
couldn’t stand it. “You son of a bitch,” he 
shouted at the top of his voice, “why don’t 
you give up?” He began to cry, too, and 
was still crying when he ran with the others 
to kill the man who was also still crying as 
he fought for his life. 

It went on for about five hours. Then we 
came to ground the tanks couldn’t go 
through, and it was over for that day until 
the Japanese counterattacked. I started 
back. I was there as a newspaper reporter. 
I had my typewriter to find and a dispatch 
to write and a boat ride to take to head- 
quarters where the dispatch could start on 
the long journey back to New York. 

The graves’ details were already working 
their way forward. The dead have to be 
covered up quickly in the South Seas. When 
I reached the place we had started from, I 
saw the man who had the top of his head 
blown off. A grave had already been dug 
for him and he had been put on his back 
beside it. But he couldn’t be put into it 
because he was not dead yet. 

Nobody could do anything for him except 
wait. A chaplain kept him company. He 
was a young priest with black hair and a 
plump, rosy face. He sat on the mound of 
dirt on the far side of the empty grave, his 
thumb holding his place in his prayer book. 
He was staring into his thoughts as at a 
mystery, a look of profound confusion on 
his face. 

Five hours! I was aghast. “You mean 
he’s not dead yet?” I cried. But I did not 
mean that. The priest must have understood 
that I didn’t. I didn’t know what I meant. 
Neither did he, I’m sure. But it seemed 
enough for him to hear a human voice 
sound in the darkness over which he had 
been brooding. He did not answer my cry. 
He only looked at me helplessly. 

I don’t remember that we talked. I think 
we didn’t. I walked down to the beach to 
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find my typewriter and a barge going to 
headquarters. The priest walked along with 
me. He just fell into step beside me. There 
was nothing to be said or done. The man 
was dead. He had been all morning. He 
would be forever. But he was still alive. His 
chest still lifted and fell. His fingers plucked 
at the earth. He was dead to all the world 
around him, yes. But he was not dead to 
himself yet. 

The priest helped me find my typewriter. 
Then he walked with me to the barge. 
There he took my hand. “Good-bye,” he 
said. I held his hand as if he were an old 
friend I would never see again. “Thanks,” 
I told him. “I feel better now.” 

“So do I,” he replied. It seemed to be 
true. He looked less confused as he started 
back to wait beside the empty grave for the 
man who was not dead and yet was not 
alive either, but still was something that 
must be paid attention to. 

There was no time to live with what was 
over and done with. The war went on and 
I went on with it. A bullet creased my chest. 
Another zipped the bone under my left eye- 
brow. I lay in a wet foxhole in the jungle 
for eight days and lasted out malaria, 
unable to reach a bed. I went to Normandy 
for D-Day, to St. Lo for the breakthrough, 
to the Seine with Patton, to Paris for the 
liberation, to Germany for the storming of 
the Siegfried Line. After the Siegfried Line, 
I counted myself lucky to acquire gangrene 
in my appendix. It kept me out of the war 
in the Pacific until it was over. 

But what was over and done with kept 
living with me. It kept creeping into what 
I was writing. It kept sounding in what I 
was saying. It was a ghost in what I was 
seeing. One day outside of St. Lo, a German 
tank shell came through the kitchen window 
of a farmhouse, skidded under the table, 
took the leg off a young officer who had 
been working with his fellows over a map, 
and bounced out through the back wall. 
For a moment no one knew what had hap- 
pened. The table bucked out from under 
us and our chairs went backwards and dust 
began to rise. 

The young officer began to scream. He 
had discovered his leg was gone below the 
knee. He sat on the floor looking at the 
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He Say Editors Themselves 
Is 
ked If you’ve been reading the writers’ magazines 
orld lately, you will have noticed the statements of Sales Mount 
editors saying how earnestly they are searching 
| to for new writers. For instance, a man’s magazine For Palmer Student 
editor says, “Besides strong first person adven- “Palmer is keeping up my 
ter ture neg ava bead pir a productive drive in the writing 
si sigs ge ts al alata 500. $750 and up.” = game. Knowing that I must 
ge. ence pieces . . . $500, $ and up. get on the ball and get out 
he ; A top slick editor says he is having a hard another lesson to you people 
old f time getting 5,000 word fiction of interest to keeps me in the groove. In the last five months 
5 men—$850 and up. Short shorts—$750 base I have had articles published in American 
a rate. A romance editor says she wants all Weekly, Flying, Pen, American Boy, Open Road, 
lengths—2,500 word shorts to 10,000 word Trailblazer, and Builders. Also, I have articles 
be novelettes — with realism, sincerity and emotion. ome out in the near future in five other 
: ‘ . D cations.” 
ted An executive editor in Hollywood says, seematia Terry Kay, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘} “Writers will discover in TV the finest oppor- Migicges Sey ; 
pe tunities they have ever known! . We need “Talent needs direction if the aspiring writer 
not writers for westerns, comedies, mysteries. But would capitalize on his ability. The Palmer 
at above all, we need men and women for half- Course provides this direction ; a carefully de- 
hour dramatic shows.” signed course which eliminates the disappoint- 
a ” edi : ch: ments and frustrations of hit-and-miss writing. 
vas A “how to” editor says writers are missing Palmer makes no exaggerated claims; the editors’ 
a well-paying field én this market. checks are sufficient proof of its teaching value.” 
nd ' James T. Busbee, Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 
st. 
. How Palmer Can Help You Free Book & Lesson 
‘le : If you are not making sales, maybe it’s because So you can see for yourself how you may 
i you just haven’t learned how to put your ideas cash-in on the opportunities for new writers, 
la, together — and that’s where we come in. You we make this generous free package offer to 
dy see our instruction is unique in that it includes send you: Typical lesson of our proven home- 
h training for all fields of creative writing — short study course, with actual writing — 
ys stories, mysteries, articles, TV-radio scripts, etc. showing how you can “learn by doing” an 
he Does it pay-off? We wish you could read typical answers showing how professional writers 
of , eae d actually do the work, plus a 40-page book “The 
the letters of thanks from our students — new rt of Writing Salable Stories” describing your 
Ie, students who have gotten started, established opportunities. It may well be the turning point 
ne writers who have increased their sales. in your career. If others are succeeding, why 
a can’t you? So let’s find out. Send for your Free 
Lesson Material and Book. (No obligation. No 
Thanks Palmer salesman will call.) Write today. 
pt For Help Palmer Institute of Authorship 
at “The wealth of information Barton A. Stebbins, President 
! in your lessons, covering all Desk J-84, 1680 N. Sycamore 
aS phases of writing, plus the ut- Hollywood 28, Calif. 
n most in help from excellent in- 
{ —— structors, leaves no question 
w 5 about writing techniques. I haven’t completed Member, National Approved 
e, the course yet, but I wouldn’t have my check Home Study Council for 
d for an article if it weren’t for the guidance of Veterans 
Palmer Institute.” am on 
_ Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. Se Se 
1. : ; : PRES Barton A. Stebbins, President 
)- : “Since studying with Palmer, I have sold sev- PALE CNOTETUTS GF AUTOR 
- eral articles, have twice won a place in the fiend. Cotas. 
Writers’ Digest short-story contest, and sold a Please send me free typical lesson and book, “The Art of 
st Writing Salable Stories,”” explaining how your home-study 
story to Modern Romances (bought myself a Car training helps aon writers get Started and experienced 
: with the proceeds from this one). I feel that ee ee 
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stump of his thigh. No doubt he had lifted 
it to get up, and now he couldn’t lower it 
and couldn’t take his eyes off it and couldn’t 
stop screaming. 

Then he tried to run away from it. I 
threw my arms about him. He had terrible 
strength. His screams blew me backwards. 
He was berserk. But I pinned his chest down 
with my own and his strength began to 
fail. Shock was taking him. A long moment 
went by. His thrashings became feeble. He 
put his face against mine as if I were his 
mother and I felt suddenly that at last I 
had taken the body of the man on New 
Georgia into my arms. 

There is a cemetery on Guadalcanal. Sev- 
eral men I have lived with at various times 
lie in it. I had avoided visiting their graves. 
I had avoided visiting wounded acquaint- 
ances in hospitals. Each man has his own 
way of holding on to his nerves during a 
war, and that was mine. But, after New 
Georgia, I went to the cemetery on Guadal- 
canal, One of my friends had been buried 
with three others. A single shell from a 
battleship had killed the four of them at 
once, mingling their remains inextricably. 
I put wild orchids on the common grave. 
I read the names of the men he was buried 
with. I wondered if he had known them. 
I sat there for a long time alone and 
thought of how my friend had been when 
he was alive and of the girl whose picture 
he had shown me. But I couldn’t think of 
them for very long. I kept remembering 
that other man. I did not even feel that 





novelist equips himself to deal with it, there 


I was sitting. It was as if I was standing 
over him again, crying, “You mean he’s 
not dead yet?” and meaning by that some- 
thing very different. 

Once I went crazy myself. I think it was 
in La Haye-du Puits, but it might have 
been some other French village the troops 
were fighting for. I can’t remember exactly 
any more, but rifles started shooting at us 
and we ran into the first door there was and 
threw ourselves down behind it. It was a 
grocery store. Bullets knocked the window 
in, and started coming through the door. 
The crowd of us there began to look for a 
way out. Then a shell came along and 
knocked the roof in. All the produce and 
beams and glass and plaster came down on 
us, and when we could see again, we saw 
that there was one man dead. He was a 
young fellow who wore _horn-rimmed 
glasses. His glasses had survived, but there 
were prunes stuck in them. There was oat- 
meal in his hair and there was flour all over 
him. I began brushing him off. I couldn’t 
stand leaving him there like that. But I had 
to stop. The men I was with were moving 
on and I had to go with them. It is not 
safe to stay behind in a war. “They kill you 
and then they puke on you,” I told the 
troops. They didn’t thank me. One of them 
put his gun into my face to shock me back 
to my senses. The Germans were very close, 
and I was shouting at the top of my voice. 
I hardly saw the gun. “Why don’t they leave 
you your dignity?” I asked the man holding 
the gun on me. But I didn’t see him, I was 
asking the huge, old trees in the jungle in 
New Georgia. 

He did. He said. He thought. He felt. 
These are the tools with which the novelist 
communicates the realities he has discov- 
ered. But now a new conception of what 
is human reality is rising. A new conception 
of what is reality at all is rising. Dr. Freud 
and Dr. Einstein have opened no new 
worlds to the artist. But they have presented 
him, if he is a novelist, with the challenge 
of a new dimension. What is the tool that 
will cope with it? The novelist must dis- 
cover it. For the new dimension is enlarging 
the consciousness of his readers. Unless the 
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...with its new 44-page catalog—and 
2 full-page ads in the New York Times 
Sunday Book Review. 


FIRST in... EXHIBITS 
& CONVENTIONS 


Exposition Press successfully exhibited 
more than 200 titles at the American 
Booksellers Association annual con- 
vention held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 1-4. Similarly, more than 200 
titles were displayed at the American 
Library Association annual convention 
held in Minneapolis, June 20-25. 


EXPOSITION LEADS THE FIELD IN @x4: 


















FIRST in... FOREIGN EDI- 
TION SALES 


British edition rights sold for THE 
YOUNG ENGINEER ($3). French 
edition rights sold for SAFER SMOK- 
ING ($2.50). French edition rights sold 
for CHOOSING THE SEX OF YOUR 
CHILD ($2.50). 












FIRST in...BOOK SALES 








WE DO OUR CHRISTMAS PROMO- 
TION EARLY for new manuscripts, 
new sales outlets, new promotion ideas. 
Long-range planning sells books before 
the important Holiday Season. It takes 
4 months to edit, design and produce a 
book so that it can be promoted to the 
bookstores and buying public. 








Special, intensive local promotion sold 
almost one-half of edition of THINK 
—SPIRITUALLY ($2.75) the first week 
of publication! 

350 copies of OVER THE RIM OF 
THE WORLD ($3) sold at a local auto- 
graph party first week of publication! 
















IT’S STILL CHRISTMAS PUBLICATION TIME FOR EXPOSITION AUTHORS 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 
promoted many books. Whatever type of book you've written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 











Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 


ur Authors and Their Books, The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. ea v3 pene gh — 
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will be no function for contemporary novels 
in the next generation or the one after it 
—as soon as all the old readers who con- 
ceive of reality only in its old dimensions 
have died off. He did. He said. He thought. 
He felt. That, of course, includes the new 
tool. But only as the world included the 
tool of electricty before men equipped 
themselves to use it. 

A word is a symbol, a denotation of a 
conception of a reality. The endlessly dying 
man on New Georgia had become that to 
me—a word. But, what did the word mean? 

What conception of what reality did that 
man denote? All men are created equal. 
The longer I live, the more experience of 
men I have, the more evidence do I find to 
support the factuality of this statement. A 
man is boundless within, and one boundless- 
ness cannot be less than another, or more. 
But what men are is very different from 
what they’re permitted to do, speak, think 
and feel from what they’re permitted to be. 
All that is determined by their environ- 
ment and their environment’s environment 
which, in turn, while it does not determine 
what they are, does determine what they’re 
conscious of being. Hence men do, speak, 
think and feel unequally even though they 
are equal. Well, here was one man who was 
still alive and therefore still equal to all, still 
boundess within himself. But his environ- 
ment had put a boundary around his 
boundlessness. It had permitted him to do, 
speak, think and feel only as an endlessly 
dying man. His life was doomed to be only 
an inevitably hopeless struggle for survival. 

But the word meant more than that to 
me. He was marooned in utter loneliness. 
All around were men who longed to help. 
The man of the church, the men of science, 
the common instincts of untrained, undif- 
ferentiated humanity—all were there want- 
ing nothing more for fulfillment than to 
help him. Each was pleading to him to take 
help. What his environment had done to 
him had left him with ears, but the ears 
could not hear. 

If he had only been left conscious enough 
to hear, they would have been able to help. 
But he had been made unable to hear. He 
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had been made helpless to help himself and 
helpless to take their help, and they were 
helpless to give their help unless he was 
strong enough to take it. But he had been 
left strong enough only to flounder feeble 
and alone in the narrow space at the edge 
of his waiting grave, and they could do 
nothing except turn away or brood over 
him impotently. They could not even bury 
him. He was not dead enough for that. 

That was what the word denoted for 
me. He was feeble only because he was 
unable to take the strength everybody was 
so desperate to offer, felt so despairing over 
being unable to give. He was alone only 
because he was unconscious of his company. 
Struggle for survival was his only existence, 
but the struggle did not give him life. It 
only made him not dead enough to bury 
yet. In short, he was me, us, U. S., Man 
himself, a boundless being bounded by his 
environment. 

Lieutenant Brunner is such a one. He 
fights out to a peace the war between his 
boundlessness and its boundaries. He starts 
out as an ordinary man. Then, in a figura- 
tive way, the top of his head is blown off. 
He becomes unconscious of the fact that 
he’s permitted to be at all. Thus, since he 
remains alive, he has to become, not what 
he’s permitted, but what he is in reality. He 
performs then the act which enables him 
to put the top of his head back on and get 
up and walk among his fellows. But now 
he has changed into an extraordinary man. 
His consciousness now includes a knowledge 
not only of what he’s permitted but of what 
he is, and he is no longer feeble and ma- 
rooned in loneliness, no longer doomed to 
waste his whole time and energies in a fight 
for survival that is inevitably hopeless. In 
other words he is a man who lives in the 
contemporary world rather than merely 
flounders in it, not dead enough to be 
buried. 

Accidents are very rare in life. Most of 
us, confused by the fact that they seem to 
be happening always, are only beginning 
to understand how very rare a real accident 
is. But we have always understood that 
there is little point in a novel dealing with 
them. 
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time is now. An unestablished author 
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WHOM DO WE SELL? Here are just a few of the orders that pour in from 
wholesalers, bookstores, book clubs, schools, jobbers and libraries. Our con- 
tacts are long-established and ever-increasing. 
WHERE DO WE SELL? Our market extends from coast to coast . . . and 
doesn’t stop there. We receive orders for our books from Alaska, South America, 
Hawaii, Japan, Norway, Australia. 
HOW DO WE SELL? There are two reasons for the success of our sales pro- 
gram. First, the superiority of the books themselves. Authors come to Comet 
because they are impressed with the quality of our design and production, our 
professional services, and our rock-bottom subsidies. Second, we emphasize 
sales. Comet maintains year-round, intensive, full-scale publicity, promotion 
and advertising campaigns. 

To have your book published and ringing up sales by Christmas—write us 
today! Send your ms. for a free and prompt appraisal. 


Our NEW 44-page, colorfully illustrated and thoroughly 
Just Off the Press! enlightening booklet, Publishing Your Book.” Ask for it! 


“COMET PRESS BOOKS: sy0a.s.0" 
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However, in writing “An Act of Love,” 
when I stuck to the ordinary dimensions in 
which I had attempted in the past to en- 
compass reality, I found that that was what 
Lieutenant Brunner’s story seemed to be— 
a series of accidents, ending in a great big 
accident. 

Yet, whatever it seemed to be, I knew it 
could not be that in reality, and Brunner’s 
story was a reality. I knew that. I have 
learned how things happen within men in 
our world, and I had seen Brunner’s story 
happen within men. He does not get to his 
triumphant ending by accident. He travels 
a road to it. He is not conscious that the 
road exists or that he is traveling it. But he 
makes that road himself, and chooses to 
travel it and persists in traveling it in the 
face of disaster after disaster. The road 
exists in a dimension that he is unaware 
of. Yet he, too, exists in that dimension and 
what he does, speaks, thinks and feels there 
is the clue to the riddle of what he is getting 
at in his life. Without it, he cannot seem 
to be a riddle at all. He cannot seem alive. 
He can seem to be only a bundle of re- 
sponses to external stimuli, an invention 
rather than a creation. 

A novel has its life cycle in the world of 
language. It begins in the novelist in the 
language of the senses. This is a universal 
language existing in every man, irrespective 
of his sex or lack of it, of his intelligence, 
of his education, of his place in life or on 
the earth’s surface. But this language does 
not speak to the consciousness. It only 
echoes in it and, before he can understand 
what he is saying in it, the novelist must 
translate it into the language he has been 
educated in. 

That is the second step in the life cycle of 
a novel—translation from the language of 
the human senses into the language of a 
society. The third step is to translate it from 
the social language into the language of 
the novelist, into He does, He says, He 
thinks, He feels,.In that language it can 
pass into the language of senses other than 
his own, from which if\can be translated 
into the language the reader has been edu- 
cated in and become useful to his life. 
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If all this happens, a novel can be said 
to have a life cycle, to be alive, to be a crea- 
tion rather than an invention. 

The original version of “An Act of Love” 
was first offered for sale five years ago and 
climbed on to the best-seller lists with grati- 
fying celerity. But, while it was still enjoying 
itself there, I began to re-write it. However, 
I could not go on with it. I had done the 
best I could at that time, and I could not 
do better until I became better. 

The trouble was that everybody seemed 
to relish the action of the story, but too few 
could believe in the reality of the one 
dimension which gave the story its reality. 
What was happening to the characters in 
that dimension did not seem to too many 
readers to be happening to the characters 
at all. They felt it was only the author say- 
ing it was happening, presenting a philoso- 
phy or interpretation of an event rather 
than the reality of it. 

Some were actively annoyed by what they 
regarded as my “interpretation,” some 
merely bored and others paid me the com- 
pliment of being interested. But whether 
they were interested, bored or annoyed, I 
knew it amounted to the same thing. The 
novel was a failure for them. It was not 
an experience that happened to them. 
When a novel is alive and completes its 
cycle from the language of one set of senses 
to another, the reader does not so much 
read it as live it. He must believe that all 
that happens in the story actually has hap- 
pened in the real world in exactly the way 
it is happening on the printed pages and 
that now, in some mysterious fashion, it is 
happening to him. There were too many 
readers who felt that the extra dimension 
of “An Act of Love” had not really hap- 
pened, that a part of it was a lecture I had 
thought up. 

Secretly, I sympathize with them. I knew 
I had not learned how to use the new tool 
that copes with the new dimension of 
reality. But now, five years and one novel 
later, I think I have learned, and so I’ve 
re-told the story. 

I had gone to that grave in New Georgia. 
I did not want to leave as one who had 
brought only added bitterness to it. 
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Published ya Christmas 


Christmas seems far away, but in the publishing busi- 
ness books are now being designed and printed for 
the booming pre-Holiday book-buying season. 
Pageant Press's competent staff of printers, editors, 
artists, publicity and sales people makes it possible 
for your book to reach the public in that vital period. 


Your book will be in select company. Pageant books 
are of outstanding design with jacket art equal or 
superior to books of leading royalty publishers. Expert 
promotion, publicity, and sales staffs advertise and 


—__—_————,__ represent your book nationally. Our 


$1 000 Contest 


full-page ads in leading literary jour- 


for Best 1954 Book nals and review media such as Satur- 
For details send for free copy ° . 
oS aaa Gada Ha oni day Review of Literature, New York 
fee; cash prizes only. All | Times, New York Herald Tribune reach 
manuscripts should be ad- | . H 
dressed to CoNTEST Epiror. | important wholesalers and independ- 








SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 


ent book shops across the nation who 
buy tens of thousands of our authors’ books. 


We are especially interested in novels, juveniles, 
biography, and works of a specialized nature. Send 
your script to us at once for a full report of publica- 
tion possibilities, and costs to you. Your book can 
be on bookstore shelves and in review columns in 
just a few short months if you act now. Send for 
free booklet ‘Publishing Your Book,"’ or save time 
by sending us your script, with no obligation, for a 
prompt and full report. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Ine. 
130 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Foreign Representatives: 





GREAT BRITAIN Pearn, Pollinger & Higham, Ltd. 
CANADA Burns & MacEachern 

DENMARK Grafisk eg 

BELGIUM Les Editions Excelsior 

ITALY and FRANCE Gherado Casini 

NORWAY Per Mortensen 

SWEDEN Albert Bonniers Forlag 
SWITZERLAND Graphis Press 


PAT MARLOWE, Editor 









Step 1 in Selling the Journal 


By Pleasant Gray, Custodian of Manuscripts 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


I have been in charge of the manuscript 
room of a large national magazine for a 
number of years. During that time, several 
hundred thousand manuscripts have passed 
through my hands, so I feel I can speak 
with a little authority on the best way to 
submit a “brain child.” 

Our magazine is one of large circulation 
but be assured that every manuscript JS 
read, and more than once. One of the things 
most impressed upon me, while learning 
my work, was that every manuscript sub- 
mitted to us, regardless of how poorly writ- 
ten and impossible for publication, is some- 
one’s darling which has taken hours, days, 
months, and, yes, even years of work; and 
every manuscript returned is a disappoint- 
ment to its author. Hence, we are most 
meticulous in handling and keeping records 
on each one. I am proud to say that, so far, 
our office has never lost one. 

Since we do receive such a huge number 
of manuscripts, it follows that each must 
be given some preparation before the read- 
ers and editors see them, here are a few 
pointers to remember when submitting 
yours. 

(1) Hand-written or single-spaced typed 
work is tedious to read. Remember, editors 
and readers read a minimum of seven 
hours a day; some read far into the night 
and over week-ends. Your handwriting may 
be perfectly legible to you, but not to a 
stranger. Our readers are specially trained 
people, and their eyesight is the most im- 
portant “item” in their stock-in-trade. They 
appreciate a new ribbon in your typewriter. 
Use completely opaque paper—not onion 
skin. Make your corrections, deletions, ad- 
ditions, etc., on the rough copy—not on the 
submitted version, and DO send us the 
original typescript, not a.carbon. I remem- 
ber once receiving a carbon copy, the car- 
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bon paper having been put in in reverse— 
resulting in backward print, with a request 
for us to hold it to a mirror for reading. 

(2) Be sure to keep a copy for yourself. 
In spite of our care and the efficiency of 
the United States Post Office, accidental 
loss may occur. If you write a letter regard- 
ing your submission, it should be enclosed 
in the same package. If a letter is sent 
separately, a carbon of this letter should 
accompany the manuscript to which it 
refers. 

(3) Don’t send your manuscript with 
an appeal that you have six children and 
a little boy who are starving, or a blind 
aunt or a crippled husband—would we 
please buy your story because you need the 
money. Our editors are brimming over with 
the milk of human kindness, but each sub- 
mission must be considered from the stand- 
point of best possible reading material for 
our particular needs. Otherwise, the maga- 
zine would deteriorate and possibly go out 
of existence—and then J would be out of 
a job. 

(4) Please do not ask for criticism or 
suggestions as to other markets. If our 
editors complied with all such requests, 
they would get nothing else done. There 
are other sources available for such in- 
formation. 

(5) Include a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for the return of your manuscripts 
if we feel that we cannot avail ourselves of 
them. You wouldn’t ask a stranger for 
money, why expect a company to finance 
the postage for the return of your property. 
Also, put your name and address, or the 
story’s title, on each page, and numbering 
your pages helps. Please don’t send ad- 
ditional pages or corrections days after the 
original has reached us. Your manuscript 
is processed the same day it comes in, and 
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“IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING’ 


“After years of writing advertising sucker-bait, you’d think 
I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute 
has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the fact that 
your president and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m 
glad I was convinced. It’s a really fine course.” 





That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after he 
had signed for our training. He is just one of many who have 
found in the Magazine Institute something they did not know 
a correspondence course could offer—lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting assignments; instruction by competent, successful writers; 
individual attention; the discipline of a regular writing sched- 
ule; and the freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute —a private school licensed by the 
State of New York—is really different. As a matter of fact, The 
Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and operated 
by successful writers and editors—men and women who have 
all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing houses, or 
who have earned publication in the leading periodicals. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston ; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher ; 
Heroes of Baseball and many 
short stories. 


ROBERT ARTHUR, well 
known writer of detective fic- 
tion; former writer-producer 
Mutual Broadcasting Company ; 
former editor Dell, Fawcett 
and Street & Smith Publica- 
tions; short stories in Argosy, 
Collier’s, Blue Book, etc. 
e 


JACK WOODFORD, author 
of Trial and Error; Writer’s 
Cramp; 40 published novels 
and over 2000 short stories ; si for- 
mer script writer for M.G.M., 
Warners and Universal Films. 

And other successful writers 
and editors. 































OUR STUDENTS SAY :* 
e I sold the Saturday Evening Post 


another piece.” 


“ 


. Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 


“TI sold another story, my sixth...” 


“ 


. reporting the sale of another story, sub- 
mitted as an assignment last July. The mar- 
ket was recommended in your criticism.” 


“, .. my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 


“ 


I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 


“IT sold an article to Amcrican Weekly.” 


“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third ee 
through the course. 


*(Letters on file) 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE :-- 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance 
to learn to write the way famous writers 
did —by writing continually, under the 
patient direction of a professional writer 
or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every 
lesson you submit is criticized and corrected 
by a successful writer or editor. You may 
concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. Before 
long, you are turning out, under our direc- 
tion, short stories, articles, sketches, what- 
ever you seem best fitted to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. 
Inquiries also receive the BEST JOB IN 
THE WORLD, which lists unsolicited testi- 
monials from successful Magazine Institute 
students. Fill out the coupon and mail it 
NOW. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™""""" 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 88-F, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


Street Address 


City Zone State... 


(Inquiries Confidenitial—No Sal 






























































has long since gone on its way to other 
departments by the time any additions 
would reach us, and it is almost impossible 
to get the two together. 

(6) This “Don’t” should be unnccessary, 
and we know YOU wouldn’t do it, but it is 
being done; namely taking another’s story, 
changing a few names of persons and places 
and submitting it as your own. You would 
be surprised at the long memories found in 
editorial offices—someone always comes up 
with, “I’m sure I’ve read this before!” and 
ultimate discovery is certain. And no less 


person than your own Uncle Sam is much 
interested in this sort of thing for he notifies 
us when such things occur. 

(7) Some writers place foreign objects 
between the pages as a trap to see if your 
work is looked through. Some things we 
have gotten are revolting, such as hair, in- 
sects, etc. We CAN’T love you after that! 

Now, if you have read and heeded these 
rules—Seal That Envelope and send it on 
its way—the more, the merrier and no one 
will be happier than we if you hit the 
Jackpot! 


PRIZE WINNERS 


$3,000 WriteER’s Dicest Short Fiction Contest 


Awarding the prizes in this year’s Writ- 
ER’s DiceEst short-short story contest was a 
long and earnest job keeping three judges 
busy for two months. Probably fifty of the 
two hundred winners would be outside the 
running had there been a different set of 
judges and fifty other writers would now 
be among the prize winners. The tastes of 
men vary and so it is with judges. Do not 
lose faith in your story if it is not among the 
winners. Check the article “How To Begin 
A Short Story” in this issue and perhaps 
you will find within this article some points 
to give you sharper eyes when you re-read 
your script. 


Ist Prize of $750 Goes to 
C. Y. Lee 
226 Third Street 
Pacific Grove, California 
2. George Lea 
Saginaw, Michigan 
3. Clara Gandy Anderson 
Hatfield, Arkansas 
4. Richard Winkler 
Kirkwood, Missouri 
5. Beulah M. McCaleb 
Springfield, Illinois 
6. Lucille Marshall 
Chesterton, Indiana 
7. Michael Zurofsky 
New York, New York 
8. Elizabeth Lee Elder 
Baldwin, New York 
9. Gladys. B. Perry 
Pomona, ,California 
10. Tom Dowling, Jr. 
San Mateo, California 


The winners are all to be congratulated 
and we wish each and every one of them 
well. If this contest proves average with the 
19 contests that preceded it, then a third 
of them will be sold within the next year 
to practically every kind of market. Also, if 
this contest is like others in the past, we are 
sure to reccive a letter something like this: 
“My story which failed to win a prize in 
your contest just sold to This Week for 
$1,250.00.” Only after that letter is re- 
ceived, do we know the contest is really 
over. We offer our profound apologies and 
best wishes for success to this writer and 
congratulate him on his faith in himself. 
Who knows which writer this will be? 


11. Dale Jennings 
Los Angeles, California 
12. Jock Carroll 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
13. Rev. Michael J. O'Connor 
Tien Chung, Formosa 
14. E. L. Cosler 
Medford, Oregon 
15. Alyce Ingram 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
16. Ann Saling 
Seattle, Washington 
17. Barbara Skelly 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
18. Virginia L. Crabtree 
Arnold, Kansas 
19. Ross H. Davis 
Norfolk, Virginia 
20. Frances R. Hobbie 
Somerville, New Jersey 
21. Albert J. Calandra 
Gloversville, New York 
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Looking 
for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 
Booklet 
AA. 
It's Free. 
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VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28 | 


practice to pay 
the agent ten per 
cent of the con- | 
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“Through Alaska’s Back Door” Chosen by National 
Travel Book Glub as its July Selection 


McDill McCown Gassman, 


pr omotion, 


outstanding Vantage success. Would 











Vantage Author Presents 
Book to United States 
Government Official 


Washington, D. C.—William Shep- 
pard, author of Careers On Wheels, 
recently presented a copy of his book 
to U.S. Small Business Administrator, 
Wendell B. Barnes. Sheppard’s book, 
published by Vantage Press, is dedi- 
cated | to ‘‘America’s Small Business- 
men, 


Also present at the ceremony in the 
Nation’s Capitol was Congressman 
Walter Stauffer of York, Pa., widely 
known for his interest in the problems 
of the small businessman. 


Careers On Wheels traces the three- 
generation business history of Phila- 
lelphia’s Wolfington family as it pro- 
gressed from carriage-making to cus- 
tom automobile body production to 
its activity today as dealers in cars, 
buses, ambulances and hearses. 


William Sheppard is a free-lance 
writer specializing in business subjects. 
fe has written several company _his- 
tories, and his articles have appeared 
in over three dozen magazines. 





in to Right: ww: S. Small Business 
Administrator Wendell B. Barnes ; 
Congressman S. Walter Stauffer; Wil- 


liam Sheppard, author of Careers On 
Wheels. 


‘Third Edition Py “Daddy Was ry Undertaker" | 
Sold Out; Over 10,000 Copies Were Published | 
| 


The final copies of the third edition of Daddy Was 
were shipped out during July, 1954, 
two years from the time the first edition was published. 
success is an illustration of what Vantage’s sales, publicity and advertising 
departments may be able to do for your book. 
excellent publicity and poong 3 combined to make Daddy an 
you like 
book? Mail the coupon below for a copy of our 24-page brochure explaining 
dines unusual Soapemn 2tive oe can 


An Undertaker, by |} 
just over 
This magnificent sales 


feavy dealer sales, direct mail 





this kind of service for your 


Maker ethane Radio 
Station to Dramatize 
A Vantage Juvenile 


As we go to press, Vantage’s Sales 
Promotion Director, Irwin Winehouse, 
has completed arrangements with Sta- 
tion WLS, Chicago radio, to dramatize 
scenes from Artie Lizard’s Long Tail, 
by Bobby Carmichael Montgomery, 
published recently. 

WLS is a 50,000-watt leading Chi- 
cago radio station, and its broadcasts 
are beamed to millions of listeners 
throughout the Midwest. 

Artie Lizard’s Long Tail is an illus- 
trated book for children from four to 
eight. The author is a second-grade 
teacher in Yakima County, Washing- 
ton State. This dramatization is an- 
other illustration of the far-flung and 
aggressive promotional activities of 
Vantage Press for its authors, under 
the Vantage co-operative program. 


New York, N. Y.—Through Alaska’s 
Back Door, by Dr. B. F. Ederer, a 
California dentist, was chosen as the 
July, 1954, selection of the National 
Travel Book Club, New York. This 
is the third time the Club has chosen 
a Vantage book; the other two choices 
were Hummel, ‘Hummel, by E. Allen 
Petersen, and Across 
the Peruvian Andes, by 
-~ Sayle, Jr. 
Ederer’s book is 
hie ‘sneiing. personal 
adventure story of a 
trip down the mighty 
Mackenzie and Yukon 
river systems to Juneau, 
in a freighted canoe 
said Alaska’s sourdoughs, 





No one, 
could negotiate this trip in one season, 


but the author, with an abiding love 
for the great outdoors, proved them 
wrong. 

Clark Kinnaird, noted book re- 
viewer, said: ‘Dr. Ederer points a way 
for others of adventurous blood to 
spend a summer . . . he gives details 
of his equipment and helpful hints to 
those who hanker to follow the same 
trail.”’ The Navy News Review said: 
“It was indeed a trip of adventure, 


and his account is exciting and 
daring.” 
In June, 1954, Dr. Ederer’s book 


was chosen by the Manuscripters Club 
of Los Angeles as the best non-fiction 
work of the month by a California 
writer. 

If you would like to read this fas- 
cinating tale of adventure, write to 
vemos’, s 120 W. 31. St.. New 
York. he book sells for $3.00, but 
by RB this special offer in 
Writer’s Digest, we'll send you a copy 
for only $2.00. 





Name _ ees 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon . 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28) 

Yes, I am interested in having my book pub- 
lished. Please send me your FREE 24-page 


illustrated booklet explaining your co-opera- 
tive publishing plan. No obligation, of course. 








Address___ ie 














































































































Henry M. Rideout 
Oakland, California 

R. L. Miller 

Maumee, Ohio 

Edgar Perry 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Lois Jeannette Dalton 
Long Beach, California 
Jared Abbeon 

Jamaica, New York 
William G. Wells, Jr. 
Falls Church, Virginia 
Victor N. Miller 
Oswego, Oregon 

Irene Ingold 

San Diego, California 
M. E. Marlowe 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Louise O’Flaherty 

Los Angeles, California 
Betty M. Sandbrook 
New Westminster, B. C. 
Canada 

Dana Brookins 

San Bernardino, California 
Mal Shumard 

Boerne, Texas 

Edgar Wadelton 
Bronxville, New York 
J. Paul Suter 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Rev. Michael J. O’Connor 
Tien Chung, Formosa 
G. Burgess Strong 
Vancouver, Washington 
Thomas J. Glynn 

Los Angeles, California 
Eleanor Gilbert 
Redondo Beach, California 
Pearl M. Fuller 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Laurene Chinn 

Borger, Texas 

Don Anderson 

Ames, Iowa 

Elizabeth Atkerson 
Norwalk, California 
Claudia Upton 

Jalisco, Mexico 

Vernon C. Hoyt 

Rye, New York 

Walter C. Brown 
Upper Darby, Penna. 
Roderick Peterson 
Phoenix, Arizona 
William Sambrot 

San Francisco, California 
Afton Booth 

Norwalk, California 
Winniford D. Roper 
Thatcher, Arizona 

Mrs. Roy Plum 

Alma, Arkansas 

Alice D. Peterson 
Columbia Falls, Montana 
Don Michau 
Kendallville, Indiana 
Stan Kent 

Saginaw, Michigan 


. Carl Gutzwiller 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Alma Roberts Giordan 
Watertown, Conn. 


59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


69. 


79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 





Len Guttridge 
Washington, D.C. 
Gleeda McConahay 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Edward M. Gayer 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Alan Greiner 

(No address) 

Frank Chatham 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Alberta L. Weed 
Painesville, Ohio 

Mrs. Frank Thompson 
Stoney Creek, Ontario, 
Canada 

Edward Stutz 

Mexico, D. F. 

Beverly Condiff 
Portland. Oregon 
Robert Craig 

Winter Park, Florida 
Mrs. May S. Delozier 
Newport Beach, California 
Fannie Fertik 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph H. Firman 
Claremont, California 
Tom A. Kleckner 
Fairfield, Iowa 

Norman Schmidt 

San Miguel de Allende, 
Mexico 

Robert Shefchuk 
Middlefield, Ohio 
Grover Smith 
University, Alabama 
Joe B. Vogel 

San Marcos, Texas 
Marie Elmore Baxter 
Pulaski, Virginia 

Louis E, Catron, USN 
Little Creek, Virginia 
James D. Harsh 
Manhattan Beach, 
California 

C. Allen Gentry 
Chicago, Illinois 
Willard Neal 
Fayetteville, Ga. 

Morris Osofsky 

Howard Beach, New York 
Kenneth D. Mace 
Garnett, Kansas 

Arthur Myers 
Rochester, New York 
Harold Raiklen 
Hermosa Beach, California 
Dale Sawyer 

Rogers, New Mexico 
Max C. Sheridan 
Spokane, Washington 
Jacqueline Barnt 

San Rafael, California 
Leona Bartley 
Norwalk, California 
Bernice Eager Borbulich 
Portage, Pennsylvania 
Joe LeFever 

Columbus, Ohio 

A. A. Houghton 
Detroit, Michigan 

Roy C. Brown 
Tampa, Florida 
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A good many new writers are honestly con- 
fused about agenting—about what, if anything, 
they should pay an agency for handling of their 
work, 


Whenever a new writer tells me “I can’t 
afford even your reasonable handling fees,” I 
ask him in return, “Can you afford to keep on 
taking pot-shots at every market, just hoping 
to hit? If you’re not now selling, can you afford 
to go on writing without getting a professional 
evalution of your work, to show how it com- 
pares with the work of selling writers? Can you 
afford the considerable postage of round-tripping 
your work through the mails over and over again? 
Can you afford the delay in such submissions? 





Can you afford to let your manuscript get shoved 
in the slush pile until unsolicited manuscripts land until some overworked first 
reader gets to them? 


If you really believe it a better bargain to risk your time, opportunity, money 
and talent in this way—then by all means by-pass an agency! But if you are tired 
of working in the dark, you should know what we offer to do on your behalf. 
(And we do it for a fee of one dollar per thousand words, five dollars minimum 
per manuscript, fifteen dollars per book.) 


” 


We appraise your work from the practical view, “Will it sell and if so, where? 
We draw up market lists. Wherever possible, we submit. We answer your ques- 
tions. We keep you up-to-date with a bona fide marketing list of actual submissions 
and editorial reactions. At time of sale, we handle your subsidiary rights here and 
abroad. 


If your past record of sales has not justified your continuing as a lone wolf, can 
you afford not to give us a chance? Send us your manuscripts plus a letter telling 
where you have submitted them and outlining your writing goals. We will then 
start to work immediately, representing your work to your own best interests. 

If you submit during August, we will send you, along with our evaluation of your 
work, a brand new copy of Thomas W. Duncan’s $3.50 book, Gus The Great, pub- 
lished by Lippincott. You might also add to your summer reading, the novel 
BAD ’UN, by one of our clients, Ozro Grant. It can be bought on your newsstands 
in a paperback edition at 35c. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th Street New York 16, New York 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








(ee 


Book Publishers 


Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Alice Sachs, Editor . . . Sweet romances, 
old-time western yarns (cowboy and Indian, 
cowmen vs. sodmen), soft-boiled, non-sexy mys- 
teries catch the editor’s eye here. Prefer 55,000- 
60,000 word-lengths . . . Pays $150 for westerns 
and mysteries, $250 for romances . . . Reports 
in four to six weeks. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. William Poole, Trade 
Editor . . . Publishes both fiction and general 
non-fiction. Especially interested in American 
humor (non-fiction) and in both historical and 
serious contemporary American novels. Word- 
lengths may run 60,000 to 150,000... ‘“‘We are 
interested in new writers,” is the good news 
reported from this publisher . . . Pays standard 
royalty contract semi-annually . . . Reports in 
two or three weeks, often quicker. 


Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. Miller Brand, Fiction Editor . 
General mss., “all types and subjects,” considered 
here . . . Pays advance against royalties . . . Six 
weeks required for a report. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. Edward H. Dodd, Jr., 
Editor . . . Publishes all kinds of general fiction 
and non-fiction, 50,000-200,000 words 
Royalty payments . . . Reports in two weeks. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Nicholas Wreden, Senior 
Editor . . . Needs good books of all kinds in- 
cluding biography, non-fiction, fiction, westerns, 
mysteries, and children’s books . . . Uses stand- 
ard royalty contract . . . Requires three to four 
weeks to consider mss. showing real merit. 


Fantasy Press, Inc., P.O. Box 159, Reading, 
Pa. L. A. Eshbach, Editor . . . Most books pub- 
lished here are the work of well known science 
fiction writers but always willing to consider 


50 


unsolicited material. This material should be 
limited to science fiction, with minimum lengths 
of 60,000 words. Specifically asks writers not 
to send flying saucer stories as these are not 
considered timely and have little chance in the 
modern S-F market . . . Standard royalty terms 
with moderate advance on signing contract... 
Reports in two to six weeks. 


Follett Publishing Company, 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Linton J. Keith, Editor... 
In the market for book-length mss. (no short 
stories) for children between the ages of 8 and 
16. Sports, here-and-now stories, science fiction, 
historical fiction, biographies are among types 
sought. Lengths for the 8 to 12 age group should 
run 15,000 to 30,000 words; for the 12 to 16 
group, under 50,000 words . . . A few picture 
books published each year but publisher only 
wants to see work from those who fully under- 
stand the requirements for this particular type 
of children’s book . . . Publisher arranges for 
illustrations separately after the mss. has been 
accepted . . . Pays royalty, except on picture 
books which are bought outright . . . Reports 
in about ten days—more time taken on longer 
books and those being seriously considered. 


Popular Craft, Science and 
Hobby Magazines 


The American Philatelist, 6 Sixth St., Park 
Ridge, N. J. David Lidman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year. . . . This is 
the journal of the world’s largest group of stamp 
collectors, The American Philatelic Society, and 
is devoted to articles on stamps and postal history 
in addition to the affairs of the organization... . 
The only kind of fiction that might stick here 
must be wholly involved with stamp collecting. 
. . » Reports in 30 days. . . . Pays on acceptance 
$2.50 a printed page. 


Gems & Gemology, 541 S. Alexandria St., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. Blanche E. Butler, Associate 
Editor. Issued quarterly. . . . Only articles which 
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pertain to gemological subjects and are written 
by authorities on the subject are usable in this 
official publication of the Gemological Institute 
of America. Contributions are occasionally ac- 
cepted from other writers when research extends 
farther than mere rewriting of material contained 
in reference books. . . . Feature articles should 
run from 1,500 to 2,500 words. . . . Pertinent 
short articles—current news on gemological de- 
velopments and discoveries, terse reports of scien- 
tific research along these lines—are used in the 
section, “Gemological Digest.” These should run 
250 to 300 words. . . . Pays minimum of $10 and 
maximum of $60 per issue according to number 
of printed pages on publication. . . . Query ed- 
itor regarding subject matter before submitting. 
If subject acceptable, editor will send a sample 


copy. 


Gems and Minerals, Palmdale, Calif. Don 
MacLachlan, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, 
$3.00 a year. . . . Concerned with gems, gem 
cutting, mineral collecting, some geology and 
other subjects of interest to “earth science” hob- 
byists. . . . Uses articles from 500 to 23000 words 
(longer if they can be broken into installments) 
covering the fields of gems, gem cutting, silver- 
work and jewelry work, minerals, mineral collect- 
ing, field trips to collecting localities (with maps 
and pictures) and popular type articles on ge- 
ology. Slant is “how-to” or encouragement of 
readers to try something. . . . Frequently buys 
photos suitable for the cover that show an out- 
standing mineral specimen, piece of jewelry or 
gem. These bring $5 on acceptance. . . . Low 
payment on publication. . . . One week to report. 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Daniel J. Foley, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . The Massachusetts 
Horticulture Society publishes this magazine. 
Uses articles on plants and gardens indoors and 
out, based on actual experience. Word limit, 
1200-1500 words. . . . Buys photos. . . . Reports 
made within six weeks. . . . Pays 1c to 2c a word 
and more for special features, on publication. 


Organic Gardening and Farming, Emmaus, 
Pa. Robert Rodale, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Currently this publica- 
tion is seeking personality stories about gardeners 
and farmers who are not using any chemical 
fertilizers or insecticides on their plants and crops. 
Also wants articles about new developments in 
agricultural research that show the potential of 
organic theories. Word-length of 1200-1500 
words. . . . Buys photos. . . . Pays $35 to $50 on 
acceptance. . . . Reports in ten days. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Volta Torrey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Edited 
for general circulation, this publication features 











You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work paces. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 
national magazines, used by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write what the editors 

ant. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 














A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. FREE DETAILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 














LET A N.Y. EDITOR 
HELP YOU WITH YOUR BOOK 


I'll take time off from processing hundreds of books a 
year—many of them top sellers—to read your novel and 
give you a realistic report appraising the work as a 
whole, evaluating its commercial possibilities, and sug- 
gesting whatever changes may be necessary to get it 
ready for marketing. I'll give you a prompt report that 
can save you many hours of sabes» effort. The cost 
of such professional advice is low: 50c per thousand 
words. end fee with return postage. 


HERBERT GROVE 


1900 Newkirk Ave. Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
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These great minds were Rostcructans... 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
« . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great po THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries, 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe H.X.J. 


dhe ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 


P—————SEND THIS COUPON—————~ 


Scribe Scribe H.X.J. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
! Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
! faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


State 
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news of science and industry and do-it-yourself 
articles. Articles up to 2,000 words written in 
simple language, yet technically accurate, telling 
of new ideas in engineering and science which 
affect the public directly. This material should be 
put across largely in pictures. . . . Buys pictures 
along with mss. . . . May require several weeks 
to report. . . . Pays on acceptance and rates vary 
with quality of submission. 


Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas 
City 11, Mo. Theodore M. O’Leary, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy, $3 a year. . . . Uses 
articles from 600 to 5,000 words written in terms 
of the experiences of specific persons, fully iden- 
tified, who are currently profiting financially from 
their hobbies. Should include plenty of specific 
how-to-do-it and how-to-sell-it material as well as 
human interest. . . . Buys photos. . . . Reports 
within a month. . .. Pays no less than Ic a word 
on acceptance. 


Trade Journals 


American Business, 4660 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. J. C. Aspley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Interested 
in almost any article telling of a company or in- 
dustry doing something unusual or different— 
saving money with new methods, for example— 
with emphasis on the office rather than the plant. 
Stress articles with systems and procedures in of- 
fice approach and personality articles of well- 
known business leaders. Major articles run 1,000 
to 2,000 words and shorter pieces, 300 to 500 
words. . . . Depending on length and importance, 
articles bring $25 to $100 on publication. . 
Photos bought as part of articles. . . . Reports in 
about a week. 


American Lumberman and Building Products 
Merchandiser, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Arthur A. Hood, Editor. Issued fortnightly; 25c 
a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Editor will send any 
interested writer a “Guide Sheet for Free Lance 
Writers” giving requirements. . . . Pays $5 for 
each photo published and 50c per inch for copy 
published. 


The Canner, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Charles W. York, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a 
copy, $4.00 a year. . . . Needs articles, 750 to 
2,000 words with pix on food processors which 
include canners, freezers, picklers, preservers and 
allied industry. Also articles on major production 
areas. ... Pays 2c a word on acceptance and $5 
per photo (4x5 and 8x10)... . Reports in ten 
days. 


Electrical Farming in Canada, Hugh C. Mac- 
lean Publications, Ltd., P.O. Box 4000, Terminal 
A, Toronto 1, Canada. Bruce Proctor, Editor. . . . 
In the market for good articles on electrified 
farms in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The theme 
of these articles: how electricity has helped the 
farmer with his everyday chores. Articles should 
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run about 800 words and be submitted with two 

or three usable photos. Many illustrated filler- 

type articles needed on homemade electrical rigs. 
. Write for rates paid before submitting. 

" "Florida Building Journal, 5925 N.W. 22nd 
Ave., Miami, Fla. David Shubow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Wants 
feature articles on construction topics in Florida 
such as trends, new ideas for builders, new archi- 
tectural designs, builder supply methods. Lengths 
should average 1,000-1,500 words. . . . Pays Ic 
a word on publication. . . . Pays $3.00 per photo. 


Liquor Store Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. Frank Haring, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year. . . . Interested 


in seeing short know-how stories, 400 words and 
photo, on modernization, services, store manage- 
ment, stock control and merchandising by retail 
wine and liquor stores. . . . Pays $10 to $15 for 
each story and $4-$6 for photos. . . . Reports in 
a week. 


Mass Transportation, 222 West Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Bruce B. Howat, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 40c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Looking 
for stories about bus and rapid transit company 
operations of interest and help to managers of 
such companies. . . . Pays 1c a word on publica- 
tion and $1-$5 for glossy prints. . . . Reports in 
30 days but cautions that most of material is 
staff-written. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat—Accurate—Prompt 


Quality bond paper. 


page. Minor corrections. Maile 
1,000 words on book lengths. 


words, 50c per 


Free carbon, extra first and last 


flat. 60c per 1, 


CECELIA BROCK 


1830 Lanoitan Ave. 


National City, Calif. 








SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 


signed for limited pocketbooks, 


Any subject, 


poetry or prose, any length. Query first, 
NONPAREIL PRESS 


please. 


415 Mills Bldg. 


Washington 6, D. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


promptly, accurately, neatly, to your instructions. 
Fine quality paper, free carbons, $1 per page. 


Write 


MISS W. McDERMOTT 


43-76 163rd Street 


Flushing, New York 











FREE?! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 


BOOK CONTEST—$2,00' 


TWO ee ou choose. 
AW. 


ARDS 
FICTION AND NO N-FICT' TION-—-NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES. 


WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 


7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. 


MU 7-5690 








“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. 
good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


book-publishers, TV and movie producers. 


cost you a penny! 


IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t 





mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. 


sources for story material. 
will become salable. 


FI ce stimulating and helpful. . 
ed users | this cane | 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 
Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 


Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
Vor writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscript 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
. Wish I had it years ago,’’ says another of the many hundreds 
ogically sound and tested training method. 
> make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 











MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 





CALIFORNIA 
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By Don Bishop 


MM”: PRODUCERS will tell you that if 
you wish to write for their pro- 
grams you first should watch for a few 
weeks and store up written and mental 
notes about their requirements. And, they 
will admit privately, two or three sessions 
in front of a television receiver is really all 
you need to know: How many sets? How 
many characters? How much emphasis on 
plot, and how much on characterization? 
How much attention to development of 
minor characters? What rate of progress 
of the story line? Even the best of dra- 
matic programs, in structure, tends to some 
extent to be a carbon copy of last week’s 
broadcast. 

Robert Wald, producer of American In- 
ventory (returning to NBC-TV in the Fall 
on Sunday afternoons, following a Sum- 
mer hiatus) has no such simple instructions 
for writers who would like to submit scripts 
to his or any other documentary program. 
What you see one Sunday will have noth- 
ing in common—structurally speaking— 
with the broadcast of some other Sunday. 

American Inventory is produced by Tele- 
Inc., a non-profit corporation, 
organized to produce public pro- 
gramming on television under a grant from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in co- 
operation with the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Its purpose is “to 
take an inventory of matters significant and 
important to all Americans.” 


programs, 
affairs 


Says an informational summary about 
American Inventory: 
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“As to method, format, or techniques, we 
decided that we should not commit our- 
selves to any one type of treatment which 
would necessitate our warping subject mat- 
ter to fit a formula. There should be no 
limit to the techniques that we should at- 
tempt or explore. In short, we would try 
anything as experimental as living news- 
paper techniques applied to television, 
panels with a difference, especially-made 
documentary films, ballet, drama, film clips, 
marionettes, folk singers, full use of graphic, 
theatrical, stage, and any other combina- 
tion of allied arts that we could think of.” 

Wald’s comment to writers is that, 
whereas in dramatic writing the problem 
usually boils down to the question of what 
new treatment to give an old theme, there 
is a limitless supply of story material in 
documentaries. 

“Take this fountain pen,” he says. “The 
barrel is plastic. There must be a great 
deal of romance in the story of plastics. Or 
take this paper clip. From it you can move 
into a documentary about the steel indus- 
try. This room is full of documentary story 
material.” 

A purely informational documentary is 
not enough, however, says Wald. 

“In drama you should always work to 
have a sympathetic character, and it’s the 
same with documentaries. The viewer must 
be able to identify himself some way with 
the material being presented. In a docu- 
mentary on railroads or heart disease or on 
the subject of publishing a country weekly 
newspaper, the writer must find a way of 
clearly indicating to viewer his stake in the 
subject at hand. 

Once you’ve decided on a subject and 
on the viewer’s stake in it, comes the final 
decision on how to handle it. 

“If a writer has an idea, I generally sug- 
gest that he think first of the obvious way 
to do it—and then forget that way.” 

As an example, he might regard a panel 
discussion as the most obvious way of con- 
sidering a subject—but before he decides 
on how to treat it he might go as far afield 
as asking if it could be done better by a 
ballet. 

Wald warns against artiness. 
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“Artiness won’t cover weak material; 
when a ballet or a montage is forced on 
weak material the result will be something 
corny. Both material and format must be 
united and suit each other as in a perfect 
marriage.” 

American Inventory is an open market 
for free lances for documentaries concern- 
ing the social sciences (sociology and 
civics), economics, humanities, and natural 
sciences. It is wise to write to Wald at the 
National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., to ask 
for a release form. Afterwards, write your 
idea as a summary. If Wald gives you a 
go-ahead, the price for a completed, satis- 
factory script is $400. 


Being a man who has worked in many 
phases of show business, Wald urges that 
writers be willing to serve the “apprentice- 
ship” of writing for local stations before 
they try to hit the competitive national 
market. He points out that local civic and 
charitable organizations are always inter- 
ested in presenting their stories via docu- 
mentaries on radio and television. If sta- 
tions are not staffed to do the writing them- 
selves, they often welcome submissions from 
free lances providing the subject matter 
meets the needs of the stations. 


How much will local stations pay for 
documentaries? Not much, probably. But 
that’s the way it is with apprenticeships. 


Is it worth it, then? Our guess is that 
it is worth it. Documentaries are sure to 
take on greater significance as television 
discovers its potential with them. Such 
hour-long dramatic programs as Television 
Playhouse, Studio One and Robert Mont- 
gomery Presents occasionally have used the 
documentary form. The networks have 
special documentary units at work devel- 
oping plans for individual presentations 
and series. The progress of television docu- 
mentaries has been slow, and perhaps this 
is because so many writers have directed 
themselves towards the: one-hour and half- 
hour dramatic series. This may be a good 
time to try your hand at television non- 
fiction, 





BE RIGHT This Fall 
When You Write TV! 


To sell your work to television’s high - paying script 
markets, you need these down - to - earth professional 
handbooks, compiled by Albert R. Perkins, TV Writing 
Instructor, NYU, and former CBS Script Chief. 

(1) SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS 


Actual hard-to-get working scripts exactly as written, 

submitted, and sold for broadcast, plus standard writing 

formats, outline, etc. 

(2) PRACTICAL HINTS ON TELEVISIC N 
WRITING 


Its 12 fact-packed chapters include authoritative answers 

to writers’ questions, plus how-to-do-it advice by TV’s 

top writers, editors, producers, directors. 

(3) THE FREELANCE WRITERS’ LIST OF 
TELEVISION MARKETS—1954 EDITION 


You’ve heard of this nationally famous and uniquely 
reliable List, now in its 11th year of publication. Current 
issue gives you names of all TV and radio programs in 
the open market—tells you type stories they want, how 
much they pay—whom you contact, and how. Invaluable 
for the established writer as well as for the beginner. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: $2.00 plus 25¢ for postage 
and handling 

SPECIAL OFFER: ALL THREE FOR ONLY $5.00 plus 
50c for postage and handling. 


Send check or money order to 


A. R. PERKINS 


P.O. Box 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Yellow Carbon Copy 

Approved by Editors Minor Corrections 

Corrasable Bond 65c per 1,000 words 
GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
El Cajon, California 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Specialty 


RATES: 50 cents a thousand words; 
one carbon free of charge. 


HARRIETTE E. SWASEY 
906 Terry Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 











HOLLYWOOD GHOST 
Again At Large 


I’ve filled the orders that had me swamped, and I’m now 
ready to go. Expert ghosting, ne, revising of stories, 
novels. Send the Ghost—that’s . D.!—your problem 
scripts. No charge for cost estimates. Full rewrite direc- 
tions $1 per 1000 words. 

DOROTHY DOYLE 
824 25th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 
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TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It's your choice. We offer ten weeks instruction 
in TV writing or short story construction. 
"You'll learn a lot." 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 


Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-ib. 
bond paper with carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents 
per thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems tour subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 
BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


Twenty-Three Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


Can you write words that will sell soap, cigarettes, etc. ? 
Hundreds of products, their Ad Agencies and names of 
JINGLE BUYERS ail listed with the new “JINGLE 
GUIDE.” $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 


NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished — not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To words $2.50 — to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
seal Bay 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOpaz 9-8285 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 








Box 389 
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Producer-writer Cy. Howard, who was 
responsible for some of the hit shows at 
CBS, returned to Hollywood from a trip 
to the University of Wisconsin. He gave 
some good advice to his fellow executives 
in the television business, namely that they 
—like the officials of other big businesses— 
should send scouts to colleges and univer- 
sities to search for writing talent which can 
be developed for commercial programs. 

“We’re overlooking one of the greatest 
potentials in sloughing these college kids,” 
says Howard. 


“We should send scouts to these schools, 
just as Dupont, U. S. Steel, etc., do) and 
bring to Hollywood their best writers. The 
networks should put them under contract, 
to work with the pros, as junior writers, 
so that they can be seasoned. Their college 
background is a great training ground, but 
they need to serve their apprenticeship un- 
der pros. You might bring such a writer 
to Hollywood in the summer months, dur- 
ing his senior year, test him, and if he 
works out, it would help not just the writer, 
but TV generally. 


-_— 


“There is room in the budgets of com- 
mercial shows for such a venture. Everybody 
scouts actors, but nobody scouts writers. 
Put these youngsters with the pros, and 
their enthusiasm will help the pros, too. 
TV needs to encourage new writing blood.” 


This column echoes Howard’s sentiment, 
but doesn’t for a moment think that the 
worthy project is likely to be undertaken 
by the sponsors of any commercial pro- 
grams. It’s something that properly falls 
within the domain of the networks, and 
sooner or later, we predict, the webs will 
do it. 

* * * 


During the 13 summer weeks that the 
varsity version of Studio One (Mondays, 
10:00-11:00 p. m., EDT) is taking its va- 
cation, a Studio One Summer Theater is 
being offered by CBS Television. For writ- 
ers it is encouraging that new dramas are 
being offered by the series rather than fill- 
ing the time with filmed repeats, as is hap- 
pening on so many half-hour programs. 
Studio One Summer Theater scheduled 12 
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original plays and one revival as a result 
of what it terms “popular request.” 

In order to give writers some idea of the 
type of fare that they should write in hopes 
of sales for summer series, we summarize 
here the first five dramas which were 
bought for the summer run: 

Carey Wilbur’s “Fandango at War Bon- 
net,” set in a Western frontier town in the 
1860’s, is the story of Will Sorrell’s effort 
to save from hanging another cowboy 
named Dave Horn. When Sorrell arrives 
at War Bonnet there remain only a few 
hours until the hanging—but his campaign 
to learn the truth is thorough and relent- 
less, and he comes up with a surprising 
answer. 

Mel Goldberg’s “Screwball,” a repeat, 
concerns an aging garage mechanic who 
dreams of becoming a big league pitcher. 
He meets with some success on his local 
team and tries out repeatedly at training 
camps for the big time. The attempts of 
his wife to bring him to face reality give 
the play its charm. 


Jerome Ross’ “A Guest at the Embassy” 
is a suspenseful play about a diplomat’s 
daughter, her love for one of her father’s 
attaches, and the complications caused by 
a young woman falsely claiming to be the 
attache’s lover. 

Irving Gayner Nieman’s “The Small 
Door” is the story of a recluse and his con- 
flict with a man who threatens him in 
order to make him surrender his money. 

Elizabeth Hart’s “Home Again, Home 
Again” is described as a “different” kind 
of story. Its heroine, Judith Slater, fails in 
her attempt to become a Broadway actress. 
She returns home; she is bitter; she avoids 
her friends; she refuses to appear in local 
plays, even though her friends still con- 
sider her a young woman of great talent. 
At last she meets David Wicks, a university 
dramatic coach, who tries to readjust her 
warped sense of the real differences be- 
tween success and failure. 

Well, there you have it. What will pro- 
ducers buy for the warm summer months? 
Anything from a Western to a soap opera. 

* * * 


Daytime serials—or soap operas, as they 








TV SCRIPTS 


Preparation - Adaptation - Guidance 
Professional writer, RWG member, offers aid with your 
problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 


16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 








YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Expert typing, editing service 50c per 1,000 
words. Minimum: $1.00 per mss. 
Special attention to books. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 


Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 











POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


I show you how to write peiaioniy. 
Together, we build your story 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 


BAYARD D. YORK 


204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 








Have your mss. typed on an electric 


IBM EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL 


A penny a line, even if only one word 
We acc ee nothing which violates the Legion of Decency 
code. Most of the material we have typed has appeared 
in published books, on the radio, and on TV and 


movie screens. 
CHALMERS SISTERS 
P. O. Box 2484 — Carmel, California 








DERRY SHORT STORY 
WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ course — twenty- -four weekly lessons per- 
sonalized instruction my help with everything you 
write. MAXIMUM HELP for beginning writers at 
MINIMUM COST. Write for particulars and terms. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


promptly and efficiently done— 
minor corrections. 
MARY L. STUCKEY 


Bishopville, S. C. 
(on U.S. Hy. 15—New York-Miami) 











A BOOK GROWS 


By Mel Zurich 
A new approach to writing. UNORTHODOX? YES! 
But a graphic meget as old as Ants in Eden . . . as new 
as tomorrow’s T.V. An old gimmick with a new twist. 
80 pages. Price $1.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada. 
CHANEL MONAGHAN 
236 Columbia Place Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 


your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want, 

may try this wonderful new 


FREE =": 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 





Please send free booklet, 
in Authorship.” 


Name 


"Your Way to Success 


Address 


EE Ncolscnacs 

























REVISION—GHOSTWRITING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghostwriting, including expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and FREE marketing advice. 
Furthermore, we will ghostwrite your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

Main P. O. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic typewriter—Fine Bond Paper 
Over 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar 
Additional Service 
curate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 








A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS 


Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done, and how you can do it, by using your 
a to build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. 
No C.0.D 
Constriition criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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are known outside the official correspond- 
ence of the advertising and broadcasting 
business—have had an up and down career 
on television. Currently, they’re up. 

NBC launched four of the serials in July, 
giving it a total of seven. The four new 
titles and their authors are: A Time to 
Live by Bill Barrett, who also writes the 
network’s Hawkins Falls; Golden Windows 
by John Young; First Love by Manya 
Starr; and Concerning Miss Marlowe bt} 
Frank Provo and John Pickard. 


* * * 


CBS Television is looking to Broadway 
for much of its new programming activity 
for the Fall. The network has signed 
Howard Lindsay and Russell Crouse to 
create new programs. When the announce- 
ment was made, CBS said that the associ- 
ation already has resulted in three new 
show ideas which would be placed before 
audition cameras. 

For one of its major splashes in color- 
casting, CBS will present some of the top 
Broadway musical comedies and dramatic 
plays of the past three decades in a series 
to be presented every fourth Wednesday 
beginning September 15 (10:00-11:00 p. m., 
EDT). On the agenda are Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Ah Wilderness,” Ferenc Molnar’s “The 
Guardsman,” Robert Sherwood’s “Tdiot’s 
Delight,” Joseph O. Kesserling’s “Arsenic 
and Old Lace,” Rudolph Besier’s “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street,” William Sa- 
royan’s “The Time of Your Life,” Philip 
Barry’s “The Philadelphia Story,” George 
S. Kaufman’s and Edna Ferber’s “The 
Royal Family,” and Kaufman’s and Moss 
Hart’s “The Man Who Came to Dinner.” 


% % # 
News of Radio and TV Writers 
John Capsis has joined Screen Gems as 
a writer-director in the New York office. 
Newsman Bob Horan of WTAM-WNBK 
in Cleveland took over the public relations 
job at the stations on the departure of 
Frank Derry to the radio-TV position at 
Cleveland Electric Illumination Company. 
The teleplay, “Wait For Me Down- 
stairs,’ which Fenton W. Earnshaw based 
on an original story by Cornell Woolrich, 
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was used on Your Play Time (CBS-TV). 

Sandy Wright—World Scout, Syndicated 
Film. Editor: Virginia Craig, Avalon Film 
Productions, 707 Nicolet Avenue, Box 
1345, Winter Park, Fla. 

This 30-minute film series is aimed at 
the younger audience, although it seeks to 
have appeal for viewers of all-ages. Says a 
description: “Sandy’s high moral standards, 
initiative, and personal courage should set 
the finest possible example for young Amer- 
icans. His devotion to community and 
world good and his desire to understand 
and help all he comes in contact with are 
the qualities out of which his adventures 
develop.” 

Miss Craig says that she is eager to see 
outlines on any possible adventures. The 
price range is $300 to $600. 

“Writers should keep in mind production 
costs,” the editor cautions. “Limit sets to 
three, and major speaking parts to four or 
five. Obviously, scripts requiring the con- 
struction of a whole African village, or the 
use of two football teams are out.” 


She invites writers to request further de- 
tails, some of which we quote: 

“It is imperative that all scripts be factu- 
ally sound, scientifically correct, and, above 
all, credible. We urge writers to do ade- 
quate research when developing these ad- 
ventures; to refer to the vast amount of 
Scouting material for techniques Sandy 
may use to solve a problem; and to con- 
sult reliable sources, such as National Geo- 
graphic, Encyclopedia, and the various 
government booklets, when creating locales 
in which Sandy’s adventures take place.” 


* * * 


And here’s a letter from CBS, Radio, at 
6121 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. : 

“We are looking for scripts for the half- 
hour radio program Escape. This show is 
“designed to free you from the four walls 
of today—for a half hour of high adven- 
ture.” 

Locale should be exotic and the women 
beautiful. 


“We will look at story outlines or com- 
pleted scripts.” David Friedkin and Mor- 
ton Fine are the Producers. 






SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


S 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"' and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"' 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








WHILE EDITORS VACATION 


get that book, short story or article in shape. Analysis, 
corrective criticism, $1 per M. $5 minimum. Books to 
150,000 words, $25. Over 150,000 words, $50. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 
Box 332, Desk WD-754 Portiand 6, Maine 





PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 
Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor Corrections 
One carbon, extra first and last pages free. Up to 10 
pages, 20c per page; over 10, 15c. Minimum charge, $1. 
Please Add Postage 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 











WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Est. 1946 
Song Contacts— Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25 — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s m ee. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising — and Fy py men throughout the United 
States da, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for October issue 
must reach us by September 1 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
its, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











PUPPETEERING WE WILL GO! _ Beginning 
*“‘Aladdin” tour-schools starting September. All 
booked through University of Wisconsin. Show 
beautifully executed by Coleman Puppeteers. 
Man wanted to complete team, Ability required, 
but no experience necessary. Write immediately. 
: + a eee 516 W. Navarre St., South Bend 16, 
n 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, 18 oor. 
ies, in 3 volumes; bound in calfskin. July 1914 
to December 1915, inc. Make offer. Herbert 
Easton, 58 Park Dr., San Anselmo, Calif. 





FOLDERS—legal a ad for $3.00. Woodstock 
typewriters ribbons, 2 for $1.00. Writing tablets, 
11 for $1,00. Marmite, 151 Prospect Dr., Strat- 
ford, Conn. 





UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, cre- 
ate, effortlessly through guaranteed Autody- 
namic technique. Free brochure. Box 847 (B-8), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 





WRITERS—DON’T BE SUMMER SLACKERS! Ill 
you one the ball with semi-monthly _ re- 
—o Send stamped, self-addressed envelope 
Stitt, Writers’ Reminder Service, P.O. Box 

13, eon, Calif. 


NEW CAREER OR OWN BUSINESS as Public 
Stenographer, Personal Shopper, Hotel Hostess, 
Hotel Promotion Director, Travel Director, Let- 
ter Shop owner. Interesting current specific in- 
formation Kconusighted) on duties, salary, etc., 
how to get started with small expense. Written 
by successful people. Send $1. for each or 
$5.00 for set to McLeod ening Company, 
Box 38423, Los Angeles, Calif. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,”’ Columns, Cartoons, 
Stories, ’ Articles, Comics. Up to $10. 
from each meres: an a than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in Canada alone. Folio 
ineludes Syndica‘ aon Selling Prices 
schedule, Model Bales 1 tters to Editors sores 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Fo 2.00 

pot id (refundable). While they sant, itt pg 
"175 Idea-Sources for Newspa eatures”’ 
Ineluded with Folio. ieslens | catures “ n- 
. Dept. 201, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





TELEVISION WRITERS! 25 important DO’s and 


DON’Ts. HOW «t ~~. RE to submit 
your man Ey TELESCRIPT, Dept. 
A, Box 1208, - 
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POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, —— envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A _ National agazine of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas, 


LADY WRITER desires two conscientious male, 
two female writers to share retreat. Ten miles 
from Norris Lake, heart of Cumberland. Cool, 
rugged, quiet. Good road, mail, electricity. Son 
entering service. Rent, ten dollars month, Share 
living expenses or pay board. Sincere offer. 
Open soon. References required. Mary Z. Greene, 
Duff, Tenn. 


FREE FOLIO ‘$45,000; Unlimited Vacations 
Plan.’’ No canvassing, mail order merchandise, 
centempens. Unknown. Works itself—home! Keep 
job. Haylings—WD, Carlsbad, Calif. 


“INSIDE” Facts and Ideas that lead to Mail 
Order Success, in exciting 40-page booklet that 
opens new horizons. 25c brings it prepaid. Excel 
Publications, Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N, Y. 


I MEAN JUST THIS—When you read RHYTHM 
IN WRITING, you will find an elucidation of 
how your creative mind works in writing fiction, 
such as you won’t find elsewhere. Readers say 
this is strictly new ey om explicit, and in- 
spirational. See chapter on Raciocination of 
Omar Khayyam. A fascinating, helpful book, 
—_, R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 
» Colo. 


JAPANESE INFORMATION, Facts on Japan, Pres- 
ent employment conditions. Japan entry rules. 
Visa information. Books by Japanese authors. 
Send $1 for “Facts on Japan.’’ Nippon Annai, 
920 3rd Ave., Box 739, Seattle 4, Wash. 


NEW YORK CITY POSTMARK! Letters remailed, 
25c each (coin). Confidential service. Constance 
DiMedio, 1748 Jarvis Ave., New York 61, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS Information 
Guide, Cartoon markets, tips, plans, etc. Send 
for free sample. Information Guide, 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


ADVANCE FASTER! “Speak Effectively.”’ Folio, 
a oe Coach Method. Box 251, M il Valley, 




















GRANDMA BY PROXY: ¥ Your favorite child or 
shut-in ~~ receive warm friendly letters from 
Grandma aillie’s Playhouse. State age and 
—— Letters 5 for $1.00 mailed each week, 

urprise keepsake included. Write Grandma 
Bai lie, 709 Villa St., Racine, Wisconsin, 





USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bought, sold and exchanged. Money- 
saving values. ist 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year including subscriptions to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Doug Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, Calif. 





BACHELOR, 53, seeks osition as shorthand 
stenographer with established fictioneer. V. 
Vaccaro, Dyersburg, Tenn. 





“THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST,” YOUR SONG! 
Sheet music 25c, 75 RPM recordings $1.00. 
Order, Hedrick, 5583 Hunt St., El Paso, Texas. 





EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





TYPEWRITER PROFITS! 10 ways to make a 
living with a typewriter. 50c eomeene. Getistas- 
tion guaranteed. Excel Publications, Box 6, 


Alden Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER, 52, wishes to col- 
laborate with capable writer living near Albany, 
N. Y. to produce articles, newspaper column, 
books relative to economic, social, gerscne’ bet- 
a. Wilson Alden, 15 Alden 4 mar, 
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D, 25c. Confidential, Reli- 


‘RS REMAILE 
LETTER Pinellas Airport, St. Peters- 


able. L. Michaels, 
burg, Florida. 


WRITERS RECORD BOOK for the free lance 

, A book to keep record of income and 
expense for complete year. As well as record of 
manuscripts out, and to whom sent. Indispen- 
sable to the writer of articles, stories, plays, 
poems, and fillers. Only $1.00 Postpaid. ron 
Agency, Box 812, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisc. 


WRITE BETTER POETRY, hit song lyrics, col- 
lege instructor’s book, easy reading, gives re- 
suits. Send $1.98 to Frank Horton, Hillendale, 
Bangor, Pa. 


ANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 51. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


“MIRACLE MIND.” Acquire mind of genius. (De- 
tails, 10c.) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


“HOW I CREATE IDEAS for my gag cartoons.”’ 
7 cartoonists tell you how they create ideas for 
their cartoons. Over 2,000 words. $1.00 postpaid. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 
10, Nebr. 


CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $3. Each. Keenan, 
Confession Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


XCHANGE LETTER from Los Angeles reports 
Hollywood—“‘live’’ theater, music, dance—liter- 
ary and graphic arts—plus fashi and cust 
of “casual’’ California living. $1 for 12 issues. 
XCHANGE, Hollywood Tower, 6200 Franklin 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation, Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
CAPITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


a he ee a catgg e .. arog 
post . y typewriter. arvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 




















DON’T WANT TO WEAR GLASSES? Feel you 
need them? Been told to get them? Been wear- 
ing them for years, getting stronger ones every 
time? Like to have your eyes get better instead 
of worse—and throw your glasses away? Takes 
about fifteen minutes a day. Send $1.50 to Parks, 
249 E. 2 St., N. ¥.C. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson 20c. 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 





FLORIDA scenic post cards 10c each. Remailed 
St. Petersburg postmark 25c coin. Mabel K. 
Haupt, 4847 9th St. North, St. Petersburg, Fila. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
- Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. 
Tropicals, 1008-3, Los Angeles 15. 





BETTER STOP SMOKING, DRINKING! “TRY 
PSYCHOTHERAPY.’ Instruction folio. $2.00. 
aseata Method. Box 251-W, Mill Valley, 
alif. 





“HIS HANDIWORK”’—Poetry booklet, fifty cents 
Postpaid. Aloise Tracy, Bridgeport, Ill. 





HOW TO GIVE YOUR ENGLISH A BRUSH-UP. 
Easy and fun. Send $1.00 to McLeod Publishing 
Com y, Box 38428, Hollywood-Vine Station, 
Los geles, Calif. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do. ‘“‘Home 






Worker Magazine’’ tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 Kostner Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


AMAZING SELF ACHIEVEMENT via tested dy- 
namic Science. Free exciting treatise. Box 847 
(C-8), Ocean Park, Calif. 


SELL BOOKS BY MAIL! Information and inter- 
esting proposition FREE! Excel Publications, 
Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N, Y. 


CARTOON CLIPPING FOR REPRINTS. Give 
scene and gag. 25c each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Earle Tempel, Route 1, Van Buren, Ark. 


ARTICLE WRITERS! NEW SERVICE. Saleable 
ideas—all fields, Over 100 story Y -—— 
stimulators, dates. August issue $1.00. PEGS 
"N’ JOGGERS, Box 1385, New York 8, 


PUBLICIZE YOUR PUBLISHED BOOKS, PLAYS 
in ‘“‘The Duke of Normandie.”’ Free information. 
Chanel Monaghan, 2386 Columbia Place, Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. 











X-RAY MIND. Dangerous peoer over others. 
(Details 10c) Krishnar Institute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


TYPEWRITER OWNERS make handsome profits 
typing at home. Send $1 to Box 401, Pontiac, 
Michigan for ten proven plans, 


LEARN TO CARTOON for only $1.98. Details 
free. . e Products, 30 West Washington St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


SEAMANSHIP SERVICE: Avoid technieal errors 
in your sea stories. Information supplied $1.00 
r question. Proofreading $1.50 per 1000 words. 
icensed Chief Mate. Browning, 139 E. 30th, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





HUMOROUS READINGS OF FUN FOR CLUB 
MEETINGS. Book—“‘Life With Grandma,’ $2.00. 
— Baker Hewitt, 332 Edward Ave., Jackson, 

ch. 





SELF-HYPNOSIS—‘‘How To Use Your Subcon- 
scious Powers.’’ Truly amazing book—by hyp- 
notist! $2.00—delighted or refund, Skyhaven, 
Newfoundland 5, N. J. 





EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING. Reasonable. Free 
details, Robin, 1238 52nd, Philadelphia $31. 





MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1. 
16 years’ resid Tr lations, letters mailed 
25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, Mexico 1, 
D. F. Mexico. 








“GREEN SHADOWS INN,’ Old Lyme, Conn. An 
ideal place to write, paint or rest. Cottages; 
meals if desired, Reasonable. 





ATMOSPHERE PHOTOGRAPHS — Make your 
bayou and deep south descriptions more vivid by 
observing these scenes. Bayous, cypress knees, 
Sante moss, Lafitte haunts, etc. Set of twenty 
big 4” ” glossies $5.60. Complete color 
scheme description. Remit with order. Bill Gab- 
bert, P.O. Box 5281, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 





SONGWRITERS—List 14 musical movie directors 
25c. 100 record companies 25c. Writer’s Service, 
Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts neatly typed on bond paper. Spell- 
ing and grammar corrected. FREE CARBON 
COPY. 55c per 1000 words. 


ELSIE M. JONES 
Newton, Alabama 





P. ©. Box 84 
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By Pat Fulford 


When a magazine says they want black 
and white spots, does that mean pen and 
ink drawings? How are black and white 
solid effects made? 


Black and white spots are made on 
“Ross” board, sometimes called “scratch” 
board. It is a white board with a shiny 
surface. Most art supply stores carry it. 
The solid black background effect is made 
by brushing India ink evenly over the sur- 
face. You can simply pour India ink on 
the Ross board and let it stand until it is 
thoroughly dry. The result will be an oval, 
irregular blot. If the solid black back- 
ground effect is to be square or straight, 
you can brush the ink on the surface out 
to the corners. Four by six is the average 
size for black and white spots. Once the 
board is dry, the artist can go to work. He 
uses a scratch board knife and etches or 
scratches out the design on the dried ink. 
The beginner will use up many Ross boards 
before he manages to produce a good 
“spot.” If you scratch only a hair’s breadth 
below the surface of the ink, the white will 
not show through and the result will be 
a muddy gray botched up job. White lines 
should be clean and wide enough to re- 
produce clearly. If a line is quite shallow 
and your drawing is 4x5 and the editor 
reduces it to 2x2™%, the very fine lines will 
close up and be lost in reproduction. 

The New Yorker uses many spot draw- 
ings in every issue, paying from $15 and 
up for them. Fortune Magazine pays around 
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$25. Saturday Review starts about $10 go- 
ing up to $20, using book, art and movie 
subjects. The Reporter buys a few free- 
lance spots paying about $10, occasionaily 
more, for them. ... The New York Times 
buys spots for both the Book Section and 
the Magazine Sunday page, paying from 
$15. Nearly every magazine will consider 
black and white spot drawings if subjects 
are slanted for them. It is best to study 
the type of spot used before mailing to any 
magazine. Think of the most trite, stilted 
subject—then avoid it because that’s what 
the editor sees every day. 


“I’m a gag writer interested in greeting 
cards. Do any of the greeting card pub- 
lishers buy such material?” 


Here’s a letter from Rust Craft Publish- 
ers, one of the top firms in the business, 
“Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington 
St., Boston 18, Mass., do not use cartoons 
as such except on rare occasions. We do 
need a constant supply of gag material for 
all greeting card occasions. The best way 
to find out how to slant your material is 
to look at the card counters in your local 
store to see what is being done. A rough 
drawing of what you have in mind for lay- 
out may help to get your idea across.” For 
further information on Rust Craft require- 
ments, write to Humor Editor, H. A. 
Bates.” 


I would like some advice on mailing car- 
toons and drawing roughs. Should I at- 
tach a business letter? 


No letter is necessary. The editor’s job 
is to buy cartoons—he accepts them or re- 
jects them on their merit and his needs. 
Return envelope, self-addressed, should 
have sufficient postage on it ready for re- 
turn mailing. Editors clip cartoons to the 
return envelope as they screen out bad 
stuff. When an editor says he will not 
accept inked roughs “as is,” it means that 
the artist will have to draw up a finish ac- 
cording to specifications after he gets an 
O.K. Low paying: and middle markets 
have been buying inked roughs for the past 
few years to save time. The major maga- 
zines usually require a redraw on principle. 
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Cartoonists like to draw horizontally, they 
turn an 8x 11 sheet sidewise, and the low 
paying magazines often do not have space 
to spare for a two-column cartoon. Begin- 
ners would do well to make their drawings 
on the vertical (up and down) to fit one 
column space, and to use ink only. Two 
inches all around is enough for a white 
border. If you use a vignette with a box, 
you have to draw it in proportion to the 
type column width of the magazine. Three 
times the size would be best for a 2144” inch 
column. Original roughs are returned by 
the editor with his OK for a redraw. First- 
class postage is faster and better handled. 
Use flat type cardboard, not corrugated, 
to hold cartoons in place, and put “Do 
Not Bend” on the envelope. 


“Should panels and spreads be pasted to- 
gether? Should roughs be shown that way 
and then finish drawn up in a different 
size on one single sheet of paper?” 

If the spread is to be six panels, the 
rough can be drawn up either on six sepa- 
rate sheets of paper or on three sheets, with 
two drawings on a page. They should be 
scotch-taped together top to bottom, so the 
editor gets the correct visual effect you in- 
tend. Don’t make him fumble for the right 
sequence. 


The finish should be six drawings, two 
on a line, all on a single sheet of two-ply 
finish paper. In doing roughs for spreads 
just assume that you are making up six 
single panel gags on the same subject and 
paste them together—that’s all there is to 
it. You get the correct size of the finish 
with your OK. Cartoonists love spreads 
because the pay is very often twice and 
three times as much. This Week Maga- 
zine, for instance, pays from $275 and up 
for six to ten panel spreads, one is used 
in every issue. Collier’s starts about $150 
going considerably higher. The Post, from 
$150 to $500 for a double page spread. 
Redbook (for the very few they use) pays 
around $200. American Weekly also $200. 
Smaller magazine spreads bring $50 up. 


“I do cartoons for advertising and also 





PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrated. ......... $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters ‘and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time ont increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated. ; $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters ‘and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags. ........2.+-eeseeeeeeeeecs $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 77° °’sinr’203%3°* “* 





Suite 205-D 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Regular or Rush 


Neatly “and accurately reed. Extra first and last pages. 
One or more carbons. inor corrections. 50c per 


words. Mailing Address: 
ELSIE M. LANOUE 





504 S. Raleigh Denver, Colorado 








INSIDE INFORMATION FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS—GAGMEN, ‘Magazines now buying. 
What the Editors want. How much they pay. Published 
on the 15th—market list included—$6.00 yearly. Trial 
offer $1.00, sample 25c, Pat Fulford, Editor. 

PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry Street New York 14, N. Y. 











AFFILIATED SONGWRITERS 


Mutual cooperation. 
benefits. 


Collaboration. 

Publishing, Recording. 
Send $2.00 NOW! Total yearly cost. 

WEB, 149 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Many 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft — gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from _ me for year: 
25 9x12 and 25 2ex12¥%9 wetbecvceonees $1.25 
4 No. 10 and 50 No. 
2 6x9 and 32 642x942 
100 512x8 Ye notehead and 100 634 envelopes 
printed in three lines i 
Add 75c postage on each above groups. 
Excess will be refunded. 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 


Box 202-WD 





WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed by Professional Typist. 60c 
per 1,000 words. Minor corrections. One carbon. 
Book lengths 50c per 1,000 words. Postage, please. 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 


Box 192 Kellogg, lowa 











It’s KING SIZE! Every issue packed with NEWS — 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS — SPECIAL 
ar} GALORE — aN TIPS— 


RE Cc 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MON HS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Special sample copy 25¢ coin. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district 
“If it can be sold—lI can sell it” 








TYPING — ANY KIND — (NO PLAYS) 


Prompt, reliable, checked for mistakes. Pica and elite 
Electri-conomy machines. Only 20 Ib. Corrasable Bond 
paper used. Free carbon copy. Spelling etc. corrected 
free. 40c per thousand words, less than one thousand 
words, 15¢ per page. Poetry Ic per line. You pay postage. 
I try to answer all inquiries. 


OPAL STIREWALT 
2559 South Sprague Ave. Tacoma 2, Washington 











WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently ya 2 juvenile publications. Not a 

tell how’’ but a SHOW W course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 








CALIFORNIA TYPIST 


" . 

Serving the Southwest" 
Prompt, neat, in service. Approved Editer’s style. 
Black pica type on pA bond. Carbon free. Corrections in 
spelling, punctuatio: ~~ All’ work carefully proofread and 
mailed flat. Special ee, invited. Excellent references. 
Satisfaction guarantees. 75c per 1000 words—10% discount 


‘LaRENE PROWSE 


911 So. Weymouth San Pedro, California 
TErminal 3-9474 
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publish regularly in five small magazines. 
I have a feature which I believe would 
make a good daily panel. How can I syndi- 
cate this cartoon myself?” 

There’s a brochure on self-syndication 
put out by American Features Syndicate, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul, Minn., which 
will cover every single question you may 
have on self-syndication. The cost of the 
booklet is $2.00, and the information in- 
cludes comic strips, columns, cartoons and 
stories. It shows types of order blank forms, 
letters to newspaper editors ahd new 
sources for possible syndication. 


“Where can I get a good book on car- 
tooning? 

There are several books now on the 
market. “How To Create 1000 Gags a 
Year?” “500 Cliche Captions” are two 
good booklets costing $2.00 each which 
may be obtained from Cartoon Consultants, 
170 Broadway, N. Y., 28, N. Y. Another 
one, “How to Write and Sell Short 
Humor,” by Harry Forbes, 1101 West A 
Street, Belleville, Ill. $2.00. 


Late Cartoon News 


Telebriefs, Ill. Bell Tel. Co., room 1805, 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
Editor Bill Allen is getting everything but 
songs back from his request for written 
gags. Says he is now overstocked for the 
next ten years on written material. What he 
does want are cartoons with a seasonal 
slant for Fall and Winter featuring the 
telephone—not as a background prop but 
used to spotlight the gag. $35 on acceptance. 


Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Jerome Beatty, Jr., has changed the 
every other week looking day to every 
Wednesday, starting now. This will include 
mailed okays, too. All cartoons are pub- 
lished in two-column width here, therefore 
okays should be drawn up square, or slightly 
less than square on the vertical side. Full 
color, applied directly on the drawing, is 
wanted. Occasionally small spots of color 
are used instead. In that case a note saying, 
“Indicate a second color” is sent along with 
the okay and the cartoonist should use an 
overlay. If no note is attached, cartoons for 
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Collier’s can be sent in line, Ben-Day, or 
wash. $75 and up for a starting rate is 
the rule. 

Joker, Breezy, Jest, Comedy, and Stars, 
girly books, edited by E. Devwvers, have 
moved to 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y. Girly gags only, inked rough used. 
Payment starts at $7.50 and goes up to 
$15 or $20, on acceptance. 

True Police Cases, 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Editor Joe Corona is 
looking actively for good crime gags. 
Though he prefers captionless cartoons, 
those with a funny line tying in with the 
picture are also wanted. He would like to 
use about four per issue and plans to buy 
more starting after Labor Day. Twenty 
dollars flat, inked rough used wherever suit- 
able, with payment on acceptance. Through 
the mail, or leave at the desk. 

True Detective, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Rene Buse, who edits this 
one, will start buying actively within the 
next two weeks. Crime gags only. A few 
gags she’d like to see less of are: the con- 
vict, in stripes, digging a tunnel, or filing 














$4,000,000 


IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR 


$25,000 from Dial Soap 

Packard from TODAY'S WOMAN 

$20,000 from Arrid 

California Home from Spiegel 

10 $1,000 Prizes from Camay 

$5,000 from Quaker Corn Meal 

Kaiser Car from Schulte 

Trip to Europe from Pioneer 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 

$10,000 from Nescafe 
Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest 
School written up in COLLIER'S, TIME and BRIEF 
Magazines—and win your sharel Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL. CONTEST BULLETIN"—bring- 


ing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 































WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 


Instruction by professional writers, by mail. 
Full details on request. 








GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 


BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


|_1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D 


Hollywood 28, California 
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IN © WEEKS 


Write 120 Words Per 
Minute—Age No 
Obstacle—Lowest Cost 
Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No symbols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 


learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a better position and a 








sound, substantial future. Na- SPEEDWRITING 
tionally used in leading offices Shorthand 
and Civil Service; also by exec- Increases 


Earning Power 


‘‘My decision to 
study SPEED- 
WRITING short- 
hand was the best 
investment in my 
future I ever made. 


utives, students, etc. 120 words 
per minute —50% FASTER 
than Civil Service requirements. 
Over 250,000 taught at home 
or through classroom instruc- 


tion. Typing available. 31st After a few weeks 
° of study, I was able 
year. The very low cost will to write shorthand 
surprise you. Schools in over easily. My, earning 

ye : “3 power has increased 
400 cities in U.S., Canada, greatly, thanks to 


SPE EDWRITING 
shorthand.—Mary F. 
Kelley, Cleveland 
Ohio. 


Cuba and Hawaii. 


Write for FREE Booklet to: 
School of 


Heights, 








REASONABLE TYPING RATES 


Prompt, accurate work guaranteed. Two carbons, 
extra first and last pages, minor corrections, heavy bond 
paper, all work mailed flat. 


Aanuscripts — 50c per thousand words, plus return 
postage. Plays, poems, envelopes — rates sent upon 
request. 


CLAIRE M. LAWLOR 
451 High Street Lawrence, Mass. 








SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 
ED MARTIN 


Arts-Conn., Box 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 








Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, Comet, 

’ Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale they are 

, 40% or the full 100%) because they are 

full cost of publication and promotion), 

specialists in this field a 

tensive experience, eminently ‘qualified to offer authoritive 

advice. We guarantee to save you hundreds of dollars in 

publishing costs, and get you the best royalty terms, top- 
ight publicity promotion and sales campaign. 
Write for free information to 


WRITERS SERVICE eg ad CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5159 


WHAT ARE YOU 


we are 
general background and in- 











You may write brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corrected fault. 
200 students in my Los 


ROSE KING 


writer, I adh elp you as I am helping some 


Min. $5 pe 
9426 Santa ‘Monica Bivd. 
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his way out with remarks like, “It’s getting 
stuffy in here.” Courtroom scenes with the 
blonde showing her “jury personality” and 
juveniles being cutely delinquent. $25 on 
acceptance with the inked rough bought 
as is, if usable. Leave at the desk, or mail. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. There’s a new editor here. Len Ro- 
magna left to freelance and Ed McLaugh- 
lin is now in charge of cartoon buying. 
McLaughlin says: “We want to see gen- 
eral, male slant gags, girly and sport stuff. 
Two subjects please leave out of batches 
are desert island gags, no matter how won- 
derful, and anything to do with anybody's 
mother-in-law. We want spreads and 
multi-panels—though we don’t use too 
many of them. Spreads start at a hun- 
dred, multi-panels from $50 and up. We'd 
like to see cartoons that run across the 
bottom of the page to fill two column 
space, and we want all cartoons to include 
a color overlay. We may not use color, but 
we do like to spot it throughout the book 
and what we want are cartoons ready for 
color. We have a special place for batches 
which contain no return, stamped envel- 
ope. We call it “File 13” and directly 
under it is a bottomless pit—so if you 
want your stuff back, don’t forget postage.” 
Through the mail, leave at the desk, or 
call up for an appointment here. 


American Legion Magazine has moved 
to 720 5th Avenue, NYC. Irving Hirschbein 
will look actively beginning August 18th. 
Hold batches until then. 

Playboy, 11 East Superior St., Chicago 
11, Illinois, buys gags at $10 each. Art re- 
quirements are high. A sophisticated book 
far beyond the taste of the ‘girly’ books 
now on the stands although the basic wit 
of the gags revolve around the old Esquire- 
type secretary, 
banker seduces second story maid, secretary 
seduces boy friend. Sounds corny but the 
art certainly is not and gags are bright. On 
sale at some large city downtown stands. 


DOING WRONG? 


A former editor and free lance magazine 
$1 per 1000 words— 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


cartoon of boss seduces 


Angeles area workshops. 
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Texas History 


Sir: 

Can you tell me how to go about finding in- 
formation concerning writing that was published 
about 1885, written by authors in Texas about 
Texans? 

I would like especially to find a copy of 
“The Crawford Twins,” written by Mary Eliza- 
beth Long. Her daughter, who is one of the 
twins and is seventy-nine years young, is in- 
terested. 

She is also interested in stories written by 
Isa Lloyd, mostly published in the Argosy of 
that day. Miss Lloyd wrote many of her stories, 
using her nickname, Diddy. 

I am interested in them because I have hopes 
of writing from notes the life story of “Diddy” 
and any material written at that time would be 
a great help. 


GENE RoMME 

1415 S. Avenue I 

Portales, New Mexico 
e Try the Frontier Times, P.O. Box 456, 
Grand Prairie, Texas; Marvin Hunter, Sr., is 


editor. 


Stf Writers Club 
Sir: 

Some of your readers, in the sci-fantasy fiction 
field, might be interested in knowing about 
American Science Fantasy Society meetings and 
some of our schedule. 

Until September, 1954, meetings are held 
every third Saturday of the month. But com- 
mencing with the month of September, meetings 
and regular SF amateur-professional sessions will 
take place every first and third Sunday of 
the month, Hall A-1, at Werderman’s Hall, 
3rd Ave. and 16th St., New York City, N. Y. 
All sessions start at 1 p.m. 

Those interested in membership are requested 
to write in and attend several A.S.F.S. sessions 
before becoming eligible to join. Dues are $5.00 
a year for resident members; $3.00 a year for 
members living beyond 25 miles of the New 
York area. Some of the services rendered to 
members include 25% discounts on all books 
of the field, all club publications and a chance 
for contributing to them; and having manu- 
scripts read, corrected, and criticised by some 
of the Society’s staff, without any special charges, 
so long as such material is slanted to popular 
SF tastes. 


Carvin Tuos. Beck 

The American Science Fantasy 
Society 

Box 497, Hackensack, N. J. 








HOME STUDY COURSES FOR WRITERS 


Get your basie writing tools from I.C.S.—the oldest and larg- 
est correspondence school. 277 plein English, Typewrit ing. 
Shorthand, Short Story. Also Literature,Psychology, Art 
Bedrock facts and pe & Pee a application. Gaatetess 

mping. Diploma to gradu- 
ates. Write for 3 free Gecko sie to Succeed’’ gold mine, 
General Catalog of Career opportunities and sample I.C.S. 
Text. (Mention field of training desired.) 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 2932, Scranton 9, Pa. 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%, 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 











MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Appraisal and advice on any length mss. $5.00 
GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS, EDITING 


Reasonable price quoted after appraisal 
Box 57275, Flint station Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Phone: RE 1-6780 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free aelder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkard phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











WRITE FOR THE COMICS 


You need not know how_to draw to earn extra money 
writing for comic books. Learn —_ > plot Re | stories 
and how to prepare your oS or. Send for 
our 18,000 word booklet BREA <ING INTO THE COMICS. 
You will also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS, a 
PANEL SCRIPT, and a complete list of Gatos. Send 
$1.00 today to: 
SMITH-WILLIAMS PUBLISHERS 

526 E.5 Street Dept. WD-84 New York 9, N. Y. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 

















































































By Frank A. Dickson 
Article Possibilities for October 


1. A WOMAN COLLECTOR OF 
ANTIQUE GUNS. The most valuable of 
the weapons and how they were acquired; 
guns obtained from the longest distances, as 
abroad; firearms with the most colorful 
history, as ones connected with duels. Con- 
trast the old and the new in pistols. Is the 
collector an expert markswoman or hun- 
tress? Her other hobbies. 


2. STYLES OF HATS PREFERRED 
BY LOCAL AND COUNTY PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS, AS THE MAYOR OR 
SHERIFF. Are the styles trademarks with 
most of them? Anniversary angle: Derby 
hats made their debut at this time in 1840. 
Hats that some of the officials believe bring 
good luck, as on election day. Is it useful 
for a politician to “tag” himself with an 
idiosyncratic hat? 


3. HOW MEMBERS OF THE LO- 
CAL MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
SERVE AS CHAPLAINS IN LOCAL 
HOSPITALS. Unusual experiences of the 
clergymen in paying visits to patients. Do 
many patients resent the presence of minis- 
ters but later welcome the visits? Convert- 
ing patients near the death door. Slant: 
spiritual comfort plays an important role 
in recuperation just as medical treatment. 


4, THE DEAN OF SKYWRITERS 
IN YOUR STATE. Latest “wrinkles” in 
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the trade; cities that have furnished the 
subject with the most business; number of 
states in which he has performed his work, 
Longest “messages” written; blunders in 
spelling; almost fatal mishaps during as- 
signments; skywriting chemicals. 

5. THE MASCOT AT THE COUN. 
TY COURTHOUSE, AS A DOG OR A 
CAT. How the janitor serves as master. 
Does the pet know any “tricks?” Has the 
mascot strayed at times? Do they come 
and go? 

6. AN EX-CIRCUS BARKER OF 
YOUR SECTION. Barkers’ jargon. Rip- 
roaring experiences under the so-called Big 
Top; circus performers of prominence 
whom he knows; how he makes use of his 
talking ability today. Does he long to re- 
turn to circus activities? 

@. FOOTBALL SONGS OF COL- 
LEGES IN YOUR STATE AND NEIGH- 
BORING STATES. Their composers; the 
song-writing careers of these tunesmiths. 
Slant: How the songs contribute greatly 
to the school spirit. Favorite songs of the 
college bands. 


8. FINES PAID IN PENNIES, NICK- 
ELS, DIMES, AND QUARTERS. The 
largest fines paid in small change before 
the city judge. The average fine imposed 
in the court; the highest. 


9. THE OLDEST USER OF A SEE- 
ING-EYE DOG IN YOUR COUNTY. 
Slant: How the subject has improved his 
life to a large extent by “going to the dogs.” 
How the person has eked out an existence 
during his sightless years; how the dog has 
protected the owner from possible mishaps 
or robberies; number of miles the blind 
master walks weekly. 


10. THE U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
AT ANNAPOLIS OPENED ON THIS 
DAY IN 1845. Noted naval academy 
graduates from your state; honors earned 
by these heroes; their closest escapes from 
death. Newly appointed young men going 
to Annapolis. 

11, A WOMAN PHOTOGRAPHER 
OF YOUR STATE WHO HAS BEEN 
ENGAGED IN HER PROFESSION FOR 
HALF A CENTURY. An estimate of the 
number of photographs she has made; 
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what she considers her most outstanding 
pictures; progress in photography down 
the decades, as reflected in the various 
cameras she has used during her career. 
Progress as measured in terms of her 
changes in interpreting her subject mat- 
ter. Her activities with photographic associ- 
ations; tribute paid her by other photogra- 
phers. 

12. THE SMALLEST BABIES TO 
SURVIVE AT LOCAL HOSPITALS. 
The infants’ feeding; weights from time to 
time; the physicians. Smallest babies in 
the medical annals of the nation. 


13. UNIQUE PRESENTS RECEIVED 
BY MINISTERS OF YOUR CITY. Gifts 
of appreciation from persons who have 
been converted by the pastors. Are there 
many presents of ties at Christmas? Surprise 
birthday parties. Donations of produce and 
meats. 

14, NOTABLES WITH THE SAME 
BIRTHDAY AS PRESIDENT DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, OCTOBER 14. For 
instance, William Penn, the founder of the 
colony of Pennsylvania, was born on this 
day in 1644, and Eamon de Valera, who 
rose to the presidency of the Irish Republic, 
made his earthly advent on October 14, 
1882. 


15. WHAT ABOUT THE LAWYER’S 
WIFE? Legal battles that have held the 
most fascination for the wives of local bar- 
risters. Would any of them like to be a 
Portia? Are they fond of fiction with legal 
characters? New legislation suggested by 
the wives. How the wife helps her husband. 
Advice to lawyers’ wives. 


16. AN ANCIENT DICTIONARY IN 
THE POSSESSION OF A LOCAL RESI- 
DENT. Tie in the fact that Noah Webster, 
of dictionary fame, was born on October 
16, 1758. Other old books owned by the 
dictionary possessor. Slant: How two books 
remain perennial best-sellers—the diction- 
ary and the Bible—despite changes in liter- 
ary tastes. How word meanings change 
over the years. 


17. A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF 
OLD-FASHIONED SHAVING MUGS. 
A veteran barber who prides himself upon 





What is your “TT ? 


Now, for the first time, every adult who reads this 
announcement may take an excellent GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE TEST in the privacy and convenience of his 
own home! 

No high fees, no tedious interviews. Just send name, ad- 
dress, and only $2.00 service charge for each test to: 


University Test Bureau 
Box 401, Palo Alto, California 


Test, with instructions, will be sent postpaid. The com- 
pleted test will be analyzed at no further cost and you 
will receive a confidential report of your Index of 
Adult Intelligence, with a clear explanation of its mean- 
ing and of the "IQ". Printing is limited, so write NOW. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 
FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
agg instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 

A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make money on your raw material, Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE, Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 

P. ©. Box 146 Dept. D 


SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and MeCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 
THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 














New Ulm, Mina. 
























































NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 
NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
unique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
recording of your song. Previous musical, training un- 
necessary. Make your songwriting pay! Write for 
FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 


315 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation an 


grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, $1.00 per 
1000 words. Reinforced envelopes and cartons used in 
shipping. Novels beautifully tailored to present the most 


inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Ave. t+. Paul 3, Minnesota 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


























YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal 
articles, photo-stories, news items, home hints, and get 
fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. G Giendale, California 






















WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 

PROMPT — ACCURATE 

“as you like it’’ 
Send for your rate card today 
50c per 1000 words, just typing mss. 
ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson St. Torrance, Calif. 
Phone: FAirfax 8-3276 
























COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? 


Then maybe something is wrong with your 
work. My CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
tells you what is wrong and what to do about 
it. $1 per 1,000 words. 


NOVEL APPRAISALS $5 
REWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


Write me about your literary problems 


ROBERT A. WISE 
P. O. Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 
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such a collection; the oldest mugs in the 
number; strides in the shaving world. 

18. REPORT CARDS. Interview 
school principals of your city. Any forgeries 
of parents’ signatures? Report cards of 
prodigies or near-prodigies. Athletes who 
have almost perfect report cards. Are re. 
port cards growing less and less important, 
Change in emphasis in grading. 


19. SURRENDER OF CORNWAL. § 


LIS AT YORKTOWN, ON OCTOBER 
19, 1781. Where military leaders of other 
wars have thrown in the sponge. Souvenirs 


connected with surrenders, as items in / 
museums. Words of the victor and the loser | 


during the surrender proceedings. Local 
relatives of Yorktown heros (this was only 
7 generations ago). See the D.A.R. 


20. THE CLUBHOUSES OF OR. § 


GANIZATIONS IN YOUR CITY AND 
COUNTY. The features; recreational facil- 
ities; regular events staged in the club- 
houses. 

21. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
COLLEGE HOSTESS AND HOUSE- 
MOTHER OF A LOCAL OR NEARBY 
COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. Slant: How she 
is well known for her motherly advice and 
comforting words. How she can be hard- 
boiled at times! What to do with home-sick 
girls. The number of students to whom 
she has played Mother in her present capac- 
ity. Do many women have this career? 


22. CITIES NAMED IN HONOR 
OF GOVERNORS OF YOUR STATE. 
The leading accomplishments of these chief 
executives; the cities’ claims to fame; busi- 
ness and industrial gains during the past 
decade or two. Any monuments to the 
governors? Slant: How the spirit of the 
governors has been continued by the citizens 
in their march of progress. 


23. PETITIONS. Do many petitions 
come into existence locally? Facts concern- 
ing petitions. Neighborhood fusses that have 
resulted in petitions. Local organizations 
that seek to influence matters through the 
means of petitions. 


24. AN ELDERLY WOMAN OF 
YOUR CITY, PERHAPS A HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSON, WHO IS AN EX- 
TENSIVE RAISER OF SQUAB, ROCK 
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HENS OR PHEASANTS. The various 
species; their food; how they benefit farmers 
through their insect-eating habit. Commcer- 
cial value of the birds. How much you need 
to get started. 


25. A VISIT TO A CHINA FAC- 
TORY. Steps in the manufacture; technical 
advances in recent years; styles down the 
years; the owner and his success story in 
this fascinating industry. What per cent is 
broken in manufacture and in transit. What 
happens to seconds? 


26. THE COUNTY OF YOUR 
STATE WITH THE MOST BRIDGES. 
The longest and the highest ones; the oldest 
bridges; suicides and crimes at some of the 
spans; number of covered bridges in the 
state. 


27. PACKAGES SENT BY THE 
LOCAL POST OFFICE TO A DEAD 
PARCEL-POST BRANCH. The disposal 
of the packages. Odd contents. Most com- 
mon reasons for the non-delivery to the 
addressee. How do the packages compare 
with the number of letters sent to the dead- 
letter office during the past year? 











RAVE YOU READ CONFESSION CLINIC MONTHLY? 


Chockfuli of market news and writing tips. this news- 
fetter is free for Confession Clinic clients And what ts 
Confession Clinic? It's a criticism-sales service enctusively 
We give frank. fast ae gy 

confession market inside and out! Re ng. 
criticism fee $1 per 1000 words; $3 minimum; ps Me for 
straight 10% comuntesion after first sale Stamped, addressea 


envelope must accompany manuscripts 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 Sth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 











22171 Ulster Road 


“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Too busy to write—or too lazy? Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
dise for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 
return-mail disc. A specialized service to speed your 
“‘potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk It—We Type It 
Detroit 19, Michigan 




























WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my _ interesting 
15,000-word booklet:. 

Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











writers draw checks for everything they produce. 


even good writers, however, find it a few sales and many rejections. 


ANiagara of No’s ToA Trickle of Yes s 


That is the editorial picture in a nutshell. Of course, there are the exceptions. Some 


The overwhelming majority of 


The com- 


petition is keen, the collective output much larger than the demand. To be in the 
running even, material must be RIGHT. I can tell you if you are trying to open a 
safe without knowing the combination, and possibly correct your writing faults. 

Terms? No fees for the writer who has sold more than one story or article to the 
important magazines, or has had a book published by a major house since January, 
1950. For the not yet arrived writer, my fees are: a dollar per thousand words, with 
a minimum of three dollars for any script. Rates on books will vary with the amount 
of editorial work required, and there should first be an inquiry. Commission on sales 
is ten per cent. All fees end after the second sale. Checks and return postage should 


accompany each submission. Half-fees on re-submissions. Bring or send copy flat to: 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street — New York 36, N. Y. 










































EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Good quality Bond, one free carbon. All work proof- 
read and mailed flat. 40 cents per thousand words; 
poetry Ic per line. 

KATHLEEN HAWKINS 


Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details, 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. Send 
Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, arranged, 
music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 


457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


SAVE THIS AD! 
You'll wish you had for that 
perfect typing job. Write now... 


HB TYPING SERVICE 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. abe largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
oeecalined course of instruction in W RITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. ine for cond descriptive folder. 


ots of Derry Course in Writing for Se poventies 
Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 











MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
50 cents per 1,000 words plus postage 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 











28. DISCOVERY OF CUBA BY C6. | 


LUMBUS, ON THIS DAY IN 1492. The} 
final years of Columbus and his financial} 


standing. Monetary rewards of other ex | 


plorers. Graves of celebrated explorers and j 


how they are marked. Was Columbus really 
first? 
29. WOOD AND METAL WORK. 


ERS AMONG THE INMATES IN THE§ 


STATE PENITENTIARY. Slant: How 
providing the prisoners with useful work is 
one of numerous steps in reforming crim. 
inals. Sale of the articles produced by the 
prisoners. The most skillful inmates and 
their feats. 
30. OFFAL and what happens to it 
Each factory has scrap of its own special 
kind. Printers have waste paper; publishers 
have scrap zinc from subscribers plates of 
expired subscriptions; breweries have left 
over dried grain. Who buys all this offal 
and what becomes of it. Visit the biggest 
scrap dealer in town and note how each in- 
dustry has its special waste which the scrap 
dealer husbands. 

$1. HALLOWEEN. Houses in your 
city and county that have been credited 
with occupation of ghosts! How Halloween 
night endows the hearers of stories about 
such spooks with greater respect than ever. 
Have murders or suicides been committed 
in any of the dwellings? 





Connecticut Street Fair 
Sir: 

The Artists & Writers of Connecticut will 
hold their Tenth Annual Street Fair on Saturday, 
August 14, from 1:00 to 6:00 p.m., on the 
Bethlehem Green in Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
Bethlehem is on Route 61 off U.S. Highway 
6-202. 


An invitation is extended to serious artists 
and writers who would like to join us in exhibit- 
ing at that time. Our arts and craft group is 
among one of the best in the state with Janice 
Marsh of Wethersfield as its chairman. This 
exhibit is open to all Connecticut artists and 
writers. For other details, write me. 

E. E. peR1EeNz, Secretary 
Artists & Writers of Connecticut 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


$1.00; book mss § 


39 OCEAN it 
72 


ether. 15 years ‘‘Radio Story Editor’ (T. V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. 
; thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


Detailed report on your story. 
$3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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These Civies Feel Funny 


Sir: 

Awaiting the joyous day when I could an- 
nounce that I was a free-lance writer, I hopefully 
wrote various articles and submitted them to the 
appropriate (thanx to your mag) markets. I 
took the advice of the experts and teachers who 
said “Write about what you know about.” I 
wrote about the Navy. 

I struck gold with a 2,000 worder sold to 
“Our Navy” magazine. I can now proudly (and 
truthfully) say that I am a free lance writer. 

In October I go back to civilian life and that 
means I’ll have to become employed at some- 
thing other than writing but I hope to someday 
take it up as a full time occupation. Does any- 
one have any suggestions as to what a veteran 
of twenty years and spanking new writer could 
do in such a situation? 

WiLu1AM P. Moore YN3 
MCB EIGHT, c/o FPO, New York 


0, Harold! 
Sir: 

Just finished reading the article by Harold 
Preece. The errors too many and too obvious 
to enumerate, but turn to page 75, for an ex- 
ample. Quote: “Editors today demand not only 
better writing but more accuracy of detail. An- 
achronisms, like a miner wearing an acetylene 
light on his cap in a pre-acetylene age, brand 
you as a careless writer who doesn’t bother to 
check.” 

Now, read the quote at the top of the same 
page about George C. Appell’s character from 
the story, “Thunder Pass.” In the quote, one 
Ross Ringler “snapped the cylinder out of the 
frame,” then, later, he “flipped the loaded 
cylinder back into the frame.” 

Mr. Preece’s harangue on authenticity indi- 
cates just one thing, to me. He needs a hell of a 
lot more research, himself, before he tells Western 
writers how to do their yarns. Any school kid 
knows that no frontier six-gun cylinder was 
hinged to the pistol frame, and especially the 
fabulous old .44s and .45s of the frontier West. 

Western writers who’ve been unfortunate in 
not being a part of the things they write about, 
should steer clear of technicalities altogether. 
Characterization, I believe, is of paramount im- 
portance. Leave the factual stuff to the guys 
who’ve lived it and know it, inside and out, and 
a lot of those, having been writers before they 
were ranchers and riders, can’t get the “feel” 
even then. 

There is no substitute for experience, here, 
and without it, a Western story writer shouldn’t 
get too involved in what some old timer has 
written, because a lot of these gaffers were 
equally as verbose, misinformed and inclined to 
take some one else’s word for it, as Harold is. 


LAuRAN PAINE 
Hornbrook, Calif. 





The Lady Begins 
Sir: 


I’m a widow with a small son and a mother 
to support, so about two years ago not making 
ends meet on my regular salary I was looking 
around for a part time job to help out. Mom 
and I were passing the local drugstore and got 
to looking at the magazines so I bought my 
first copy of WriITER’s DicEst. 

When I got it home I read about some maga- 
zines wanting articles on different things going 
on around the country. 

The first week I wrote 10 and mailed them 
keeping my fingers crossed, knowing they showed 
I knew next to nothing about what I was doing. 
In about two weeks I got my first reply. “Wow” 
I felt like hunting the closest hole and crawling 
in. I won’t call the editor’s name for I’ve long 
since forgiven him, for I realize my letter and 
article must have reached him on one of his 
bad days, and my work was green and I’m not 
much better yet, but he told me off “but good.” 
Right then I decided my writing career was at 
a screechy halt. In a day or so I began to get 
letters from the other editors; all nice and help- 
ful. I sold two of the articles, so I didn’t feel 
so much like a worm any more. 

Since then I have sold quite a few articles, 
children’s stories and romance stories. One espe- 
cially nice editor is Frank Gould of True Ro- 
mance and True Experience. He bought some 
of my stories outright and also bought several 
ideas. He encouraged me to study which I’ve 
been trying to do in my spare time. 

Mrs. VeRpDIE WILLIAMS 
East Bradenton, Fla. 


Novelet To Novel 
Sir: 

In the Dicest for February, 1951, there is an 
article by Hoye Hoekzema, on how to expand 
a novelette into a novel. The novelette has been 
sold to Modern Romances. No doubt this is 
ethical, but I’d like to be reassured on the point. 

I had thought that once you had sold all 
rights to a magazine you were through with 
that particular manuscript. 


Jean Eaton 
316 Cheapside St., London, Canada 


e Most magazines buy First North American 
Serial Rights (this means the right to publish 
the MS one time, and first) and assign all 
other rights back to the author at his request. 
Thus a novelet sold to Modern Romances 
may be re-written and sold to a publisher as 
a novel, provided Modern Romances bought 
one-time rights only; and provided the book 
publisher is informed that the, novel sub- 
mitted is a re-work of a novelet previously 
published in a magazine. . This illustrates 
“divisible copyright” in which the author 
sells what he wants to whom he can.—Ed. 
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EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Good quality Bond, one free carbon. All work proof- 
read and mailed flat. 40 cents per thousand words; 
poetry 1c per line. 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 


Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
*“How to Write the Confession Story.’’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 








P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 





MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. Send 
Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, arranged, 
music printed. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. 


SAVE THIS AD! 
You'll wish you had . . . for that 
perfect typing job. Write now... 


HB TYPING SERVICE 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 


Boston, Mass. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to oun the low 
cost of six —— instruction before it fi finished. My 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches toes to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILL C. DERRY 





Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury S?. Boston 15, Mass. 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
50 cents per 1,000 words plus postage 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY 
539 N. La Cienega Blivd., Hollywood 48, California 















28. DISCOVERY OF CUBA BY Co. 
LUMBUS, ON THIS DAY IN 1492. The 
final years of Columbus and his financial 
standing. Monetary rewards of other ex- 
plorers. Graves of celebrated explorers and 
how they are marked. Was Columbus really 
first? 

29. WOOD AND METAL WORK. 
ERS AMONG THE INMATES IN THE 
STATE PENITENTIARY. Slant: How 
providing the prisoners with useful work is 
one of numerous steps in reforming crim- 
inals. Sale of the articles produced by the 
prisoners. The most skillful inmates and 
their feats. 
$30. OFFAL and what happens to it. 
Each factory has scrap of its own special 
kind. Printers have waste paper; publishers 
have scrap zinc from subscribers plates of 
expired subscriptions; breweries have left 
over dried grain. Who buys all this offal 
and what becomes of it. Visit the biggest 
scrap dealer in town and note how each in- 
dustry has its special waste which the scrap 
dealer husbands. 

$31. HALLOWEEN. Houses in your 
city and county that have been credited 
with occupation of ghosts! How Halloween 
night endows the hearers of stories about 
such spooks with greater respect than ever. 
Have murders or suicides been committed 
in any of the dwellings? 





Connecticut Street Fair 
Sir: 

The Artists & Writers of Connecticut will 
hold their Tenth Annual Street Fair on Saturday, 
August 14, from 1:00 to 6:00 p.m., on the 
Bethlehem Green in Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
Bethlehem is on Route 61 off U.S. Highway 
6-202. 

An invitation is extended to serious artists 
and writers who would like to join us in exhibit- 
ing at that time. Our arts and craft group is 
among one of the best in the state with Janice 
Marsh of Wethersfield as its chairman. This 
exhibit is open to all Connecticut artists and 
writers. For other details, write me. 

E. E. pER1ENz, Secretary 
Artists & Writers of Connecticut 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


31:00; ‘bo 


39 OCEAN § STREET 
72 


oe Ager Author, 15 years “‘Radio Story Editor’ (T. V. 
$10.00 ; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3. 


Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story. 
Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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These Civies Feel Funny 


Sir: 

Awaiting the joyous day when I could an- 
nounce that I was a free-lance writer, I hopefully 
wrote various articles and submitted them to the 
appropriate (thanx to your mag) markets. I 
took the advice of the experts and teachers who 
said “Write about what you know about.” I 
wrote about the Navy. 

I struck gold with a 2,000 worder sold to 
“Our Navy” magazine. I can now proudly (and 
truthfully) say that I am a free lance writer. 

In October I go back to civilian life and that 
means I’ll have to become employed at some- 
thing other than writing but I hope to someday 
take it up as a full time occupation. Does any- 
one have any suggestions as to what a veteran 
of twenty years and spanking new writer could 
do in such a situation? 

Wiiu1aM P. Moore YN3 
MCB EIGHT, c/o FPO, New York 


O, Harold! 


Sir: 

Just finished reading the article by Harold 
Preece. The errors too many and too obvious 
to enumerate, but turn to page 75, for an ex- 
ample. Quote: “Editors today demand not only 
better writing but more accuracy of detail. An- 
achronisms, like a miner wearing an acetylene 
light on his cap in a pre-acetylene age, brand 
you as a careless writer who doesn’t bother to 
check.” 

Now, read the quote at the top of the same 
page about George C. Appell’s character from 
the story, “Thunder Pass.” In the quote, one 
Ross Ringler “snapped the cylinder out of the 
frame,” then, later, he “flipped the loaded 
cylinder back into the frame.” 

Mr. Preece’s harangue on authenticity indi- 
cates just one thing, to me. He needs a hell of a 
lot more research, himself, before he tells Western 
writers how to do their yarns. Any school kid 
knows that no frontier six-gun cylinder was 
hinged to the pistol frame, and especially the 
fabulous old .44s and .45s of the frontier West. 

Western writers who’ve been unfortunate in 
not being a part of the things they write about, 
should steer clear of technicalities altogether. 
Characterization, I believe, is of paramount im- 
portance. Leave the factual stuff to the guys 
who’ve lived it and know it, inside and out, and 
a lot of those, having been writers before they 
were ranchers and riders, can’t get the “feel” 
even then. 

There is no substitute for experience, here, 
and without it, a Western story writer shouldn’t 
get too involved in what some old timer has 
written, because a lot of these gaffers were 
equally as verbose, misinformed and inclined to 
take some one else’s word for it, as Harold is. 


LAuRAN PAINE 
Hornbrook. Calif. 


The Lady Begins 
Sir: 

I’m a widow with a small son and a mother 
to support, so about two years ago not making 
ends meet on my regular salary I was looking 
around for a part time job to help out. Mom 
and I were passing the local drugstore and got 
to looking at the magazines so I bought my 
first copy of WriTER’s DicEst. 

When I got it home I read about some maga- 
zines wanting articles on different things going 
on around the country. 

The first week I wrote 10 and mailed them 
keeping my fingers crossed, knowing they showed 
I knew next to nothing about what I was doing. 
In about two weeks I got my first reply. “Wow” 
I felt like hunting the closest hole and crawling 
in. I won’t call the editor’s name for I’ve long 
since forgiven him, for I realize my letter and 
article must have reached him on one of his 
bad days, and my work was green and I’m not 
much better yet, but he told me off “but good.” 
Right then I decided my writing career was at 
a screechy halt. In a day or so I began to get 
letters from the other editors; all nice and help- 
ful. I sold two of the articles, so I didn’t feel 
so much like a worm any more. 

Since then I have sold quite a few articles, 
children’s stories and romance stories. One espe- 
cially nice editor is Frank Gould of True Ro- 
mance and True Experience. He bought some 
of my stories outright and also bought several 
ideas. He encouraged me to study which I’ve 
been trying to do in my spare time. 


Mrs. VERDIE WILLIAMS 
East Bradenton, Fla. 


Novelet To Novel 
Sir: 

In the Dicest for February, 1951, there is an 
article by Hoye Hoekzema, on how to expand 
a novelette into a novel. The novelette has been 
sold to Modern Romances. No doubt this is 
ethical, but I’d like to be reassured on the point. 

I had thought that once you had sold all 
rights to a magazine you were through with 
that particular manuscript. 

Jean EATON 
316 Cheapside St., London, Canada 


e Most magazines buy First North American 
Serial Rights (this means the right to publish 
the MS one time, and first) and assign all 
other rights back to the author at his request. 
Thus a novelet sold to Modern Romances 
may be re-written and sold to a publisher as 
a novel, provided Modern Romances bought 
one-time rights only; and provided the book 
publisher is informed that the, novel sub- 
mitted is a re-work of a novelet previously 
published in a magazine. . This illustrates 
“divisible copyright” in which the author 
sells what he wants to whom he can.—Ed. 
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101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
° i“ Sutton 


2. Ellis G. 


119. 


2. ay M. Evans 


127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


93. Emmett Doyle 97. 
Altadena, California 
94. Bill Bennett 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 98. 
95. Hyim Levy 99 
Santa Monica, California ; 
96. Mary Elizabeth Haywood 100. 


Claeys & Wright 
East Detroit, Michigan 
Marjorie E. Clothier 
Encino, California 
M. M. Woolston 
Vancouver, Canada 
Essie Carmichael 
Macon, Ga. 
William G. Wells, Jr. 
Falls Church, Virginia 
Bette Jane Campi 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Alberta L. Weed 
Painesville, Ohio 
ie oseph Payne Brennan 
ew Haven, Connecticut 
Evelyn Amuedo Wade 
Ft. Belvoir, Va. 
Marie Butler Coffey 
Winter Park, Florida 


California 


Curtis 
Los Angeles, California 


uakeside, 


q agg S. Strachan 


t. Cloud, Minnesota 


. Alan Dorsey 


Los Angeles, California 


5. Virginia I. Spiller 


Carbondale, Illinois 


. Leone Dudley 


Lewistown, Illinois 


. Alice Taylor Snow 


Toledo, Ohio 


. Janet Emig 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
eee L. Shanafelt 
erkeley, California 


20. Katherine D. Eason 


Los Altos, California 


. William R,. Schaffstall 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


s Angeles, California 


. Leila B. Rostiser 


Dallas, Texas 


24. Lynn Grund 


Birmingham, Alabama 


. Everett L. Rogers 


Los Angeles, California 


. Charles Goodman 


Washington, D. C. 
Ralph C. Reynolds 
Dayton, Ohio 
Peter Josserand 
Sacramento, California 
Gordon A. Reims 
Glen Oaks, New York 
Pat Laurin 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

ohn Williams Ragle 
opsfield, Mass. 
Clay B. Patterson 
Golden, Colorado 
Charlotte Lloyd 
Berkeley, California 


(Continued from page 48) 


Brainard, New York 


134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 


ons 


138. 
139. 


140. 


144. 
145. 


146. 





101st to 200th Prize 


Doris T. Patterson 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Gail S. Lyser 
Sebastopol, California 
Alice E. Page ¥ 
Anchorage, Alaska 
William Macklon 
Serath, Sask., Canada 
Arnold Marmor 

New York, New York 
Jose ape M. Morris 
Norfolk, Massachusetts 
Grace C. Mason 
Portland, Maine 


. Sala Mas 


Cory, Colorado 


2. Dan Tyler Moore 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


3. Bill Middleton 


Atlantic Beach, Florida 
Arthur E. Moore 

Canoga Park, California 
Ralph Yalkovsky 

Santa Barbara, California 
William F. Barrow 
Glendale, California 


. Louise Wooten 


Santa Maria, California 


3. Helen Billings 


Dayton, Ohio 


. William R. Wedler 


Madison, Illinois 


. Maxine Clarke 


Los Gatos, California 


. Bruce W. Wallace 


Phoenix, Arizona 


2. Helen S. Broderick 


Bennington, New Hampshire 


53. Ken Tillson 


57. Nellie M. 


San Francisco, California 


. Emmett Doyle 


Altadena, California 


. Robert S. Swenson 


New York, New York 


5. William Drobnich 


Pennsylvania 


Stewart 
San Bernardino, California 


Berlin, 


58. Carroll Cox Estes 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 





Dallas, Texas 


. Mark Solomon 


Brooklyn, New York 


30. Thomas J. Glynn 


Los Angeles, California 


. Richard S. Smith 


Beaumont, Texas 

Elvis Highfill 

Medical Lake, Washington 
Naru Sola 

New York, New York 

S. Tyler Shor 

(No address) 

Paul Harbin 

Parkersbrg, West Virginia 
Lily K. Scott 


Bayport, Long Island, New York 


Roy Hallowell 

East Kingston, 

New Hampshire 
Charlotte Stickney 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George P. Winship, Jr. 


Bristol, 


Tennessee 


Herbert C. Bates 











Pasadena, 


California 





. Beatrice Levin 


Ardsley, New York 


. Louis L. Scorfield 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 


. Breck Rutter 


Seattle, Washington 


70. Frances H. LeVinson 


182. 
183. 
184, 
5. Martha Doyle Beebe 


186. 


187. 


188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 


195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 


200. 


. Jack L. 


). Com, C, 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


. Marie Russell 


Savannah, Georgia 


2. H. I. Locke 


Hollywood, California 


. Dorothy Rupe 


Sebastopol, California 
Macaulay 
Kentfield, California 


5. William W. Pratt 


New York, New York 


3. Howard Nagel 


Wilmington, California 


. Marie Monchen 


Pueblo, Colorado 


. Suttles & Levin 


B. C., Canada 


Vancouver, 


. Robert S. Withers 


Shillington, Pennsylvania 
H. Amme, Jr. USN 
FPO, New York, New York 


- William F. Witt 


Salisbury, Maryland 
Edward A. Baldassarre 
Brooklyn, New York 
Colleen Barton 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Ray Van Wagoner 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Monterey Park, California 
Ann Van Vleck 

Houston, Texas 

Estelle Thomas 

Shiprock, New Mexico 
Renzo Dee Bowers 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
Norman Swanson 
Springerville, Arizona 
William K. Braden 
Chicago, Illinois 

Robert W. T. Sublette 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Frank Russell Samuel 
Carterville, Illinois 
Marion Stresau 
Washington Grove, 
Adeline S. Brown 
Ontario, California 
Marjorie Steurt 


Maryland 


Hemet, California 
Alfred J. Carter 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Truman Sparks 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mary Catellier 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Zoa Sherburne 

Seattle, Washington 
Frances E. Crandall 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 
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$100 Sale To Seventeen 
Sir: 

Just wondered what Year of the Writer’s Year- 
jook that poem on page 25 came from? (‘“‘What’s 
In A Name”—Nell Womack Evans. ) 

To the best of my knowledge, Irene Parrott 
hasn’t edited Baby Talk since before I sent them 
my first submission—and sale—in 1948. 

Congratulations, by the way, on both the story 
by Oren Arnold and the piece by Helen Weber 
in your July issue. Her piece reminded me that 
by far the greatest number of persons attending 
the part of the Philadelphia Regional Writers’ 
Conference, which I was lucky enough to attend, 
were women. Do you have any sort of figure on 
the number of women writers in the United 
States . . . and possibly the percentage of that 
number who are “housewives” ... and the fur- 
ther percentage who are mothers with little chil- 
dren? I’d like very much to know. 

Your March N. Y. Market Letter paid off 
with $100 sale from Seventeen for a piece I 
queried them about, that month—“A.B.’s Before 
Babies?” Your confession articles also helped me 
in preparing my entry for True Story contest, 
which just brought home a sixth prize of $250. 
Thanks, 

Doris T. PATTERSON, 

152 Grandview Road 

Ardmore, Pa. 
* Sorry, we have no percentage figures such 
as you request.—Ed. 


Knocking ’em Dead In Utah 
Sir: 

Several months ago, in the New York Market 
Report, you mentioned that Milton Gralla of 
Nationwide Trade News Service Corp. was look- 
ing for correspondents. Since my alliance with 
them three months ago, I’ve done 15 trade 
journal spreads from this supposedly econom- 
ically weak area, and have enough tips, leads 
and actual assignments going already to do that 
many more—all spare time. 

Seems it was just what I was looking for—I 
like the work and they like my work. 

L. DoyLe Peck 
455 North Fourth East 
Logan, Utah 


California Writers 
Sir: 

After vacationing for the whole month of 
August, the Yarnsmith’s announce their first fall 
meeting for September 12, 1954, at 7 p. m., at 
the address below. 

All writers of the area are invited to visit this 
group at their every-other-Sunday evening meet- 
ings. Manuscripts are read and criticized for 
marketability. The purpose is to exchange help 
with literary problems. 

ArDYTHE Hitrcucock GAMEL 
4400 Victoria Park Drive 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 











were recommended by editors. 


of the magazines in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jessup Avenue 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special rates 
on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
New York City 


































































WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket informetion about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words..........$ 4.00 flat rate 
over 3,000 to 6,000 words...$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 flat rate 
over 10,000 words........ $12.00 plus $1.00 

fer each 1,000 words over 10,000. 


NN siceiccceisds ten cents a line 
minimum $1 per poem 


Typewritten novels: 


40,000 words and ever complete report 
$10 for a 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Chain Editing 
Sir: 

Is it necessary to send out a Ms four times to 
cover all Macfadden’s confession magazines, or 
will just once do for all of them? Likewise, else. 
where? Do I have to spend my sixty-four cents 
sixty-four times sending something to Peggy 
Graves at Popular, or is just one “no” from one 
of their magazines an answer for all? 

I used to make fun of my brother, because his 
hobby was photography. No income; just a 
hobby. Just another sixty to a hundred dollars 
outgo every so often for some new widget or 
gadget or whatnot, not to mention the time he 
wasted, when he might have been earning more 
money for Uncle Sam, or enjoying himself. 


A. PoTTBERG 
Archer, Fla. 


® A reject from one of Peggy Graves’ books 
covers all the books she supervises at Popular. 
A reject from one confession magazine at 
Macfadden covers all the confessions story 
magazines they publish.—Ed. 


Reverent Undertone 
Sir: 

For nigh onto sixteen years I’ve read (and 
avidly, too) your magazine. In all these years 
I’ve never read an article that touched me as did 
The Awful Truth by Oren Arnold. 

I have never read anything so superbly down 
to earth, so reasonable and well—so touching. 

Maybe I’m a sentimentalist, but I liked the 
reverent undertone to each and every word. 

He spake as no man hath in your very won- 
derful little book. 

GLaDys BREEDING 
407 N. 18th 


Lamesa, Texas 


An Old Hypocrite 
Sir: 

Let’s not have any more cliche-ridden articles 
such as Oren Arnold’s. Mr. Arnold thinks he’s 
addressing a high school freshman class of 50 
years ago. What on earth is meaning of “Bohe- 
mians in Buster Brown ties, cold garrets in 
Greenwich Village, ‘cheap’ portable typewriters 
(where can I find one, and why is that repre- 
hensible?), and ‘cheap’ little college-girl mis- 
tresses?” Let him read Peale and Sheen and let 
others read what they will. I have never read a 
line of his and certainly don’t intend to now. Of 
course eventually his article winds up with talk 
of cash, which obviously is closest to his hypo- 
critical heart. No more Arnold or his ilk. 


Mrs. H. T. Harris 
New York City, N. Y. 


¢ Mr. Arnold’s article produced 2,568 letters 
of approval; 45 of objection somewhat simi- 
lar to the above.—Ed. 
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Craft & Hobbies 


Sir: 

In your July issue there was a letter from the 
editor of Crafts & Hobbies, 30 East 29th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., giving the requirements for 
the magazine. 

I bought the August issue of Crafts &@ Hobbies 
on the newsstand. I am a craft hobbyist, and 
was sufficiently impressed with the magazine, so 
that I decided to subscribe to it. 

I sent a letter and check to the above address 
on July 10th. It has just been returned to me 
stamped “Return to Writer—Unknown” and 
with an additional note in pencil: “Removed— 
no ad.” 

The article in your magazine, and the editorial 
notes in Crafts & Hobbies telling about articles 
to come in future issues do not sound like the 
plans of a magazine about to suspend publica- 
tion; and even if it had suddenly stopped, I 
should think someone would still be winding up 
affairs. So I am a bit puzzled, and wonder if 
you have a new address for Crafts & Hobbies, 
or if it is possible the postcffice made a mistake. 

Since I would like to subscribe to the maga- 
zine if it is still being published, I would appre- 
ciate any information you can give. 

Mrs. C. G. MYER 
912 Lake Avenue 
North Muskegon, Mich. 


¢ Crafts and Hobbies, suddenly and without 
advance intimation to its editor, discontinued 
publication due to poor sales on the news- 
stands. The editor sent us a letter stating his 
editorial requirements and we published it in 
all good faith; just as the publisher himself 
sunk his money into Craft and Hobbies with 
all the enthusiasm of private enterprise. The 
book failed and the subscription list was sold 
to Popular Mechanics. We apologize to our 
readers for the error in judgment on our 
part in publishing the letter.—Ed. 


Vermont Life Magazine 

Sir: 

r wonder if you’d care to enlist our publica- 
tion in one of your coming editions? 

We’re a quarterly publishing seasonally fac- 
tual articles on Vermont—no fiction. We use a 
high proportion of tied-in photography and pic- 
ture stories, as well as scenic color photography. 
We pay on publication 2c a word ($10 min- 
imum), $3 per black-and-white photography. 
We solicit outlines for articles. 

Current paid circulation is about 60,000, of 
which 32,000 is subscription. We carry no adver- 
tising. 

Wa ter Harp, Jr., Editor 

Vermont Life Magazine 

State of Vermont 

Development Commission 
Montpelier, Vt. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: ° 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell alot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing fer persons whese preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies befere they go back to the desk to 
finish their “best stery so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is effered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohie 


( Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclese $1.00. 


( Enter my one-year subscriptien for which | 
enclose $2.50. 
















































































Beginners 
Only 


N THE |5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 

rogress. Complete details and an out- 

fine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 


“ and telephone calls. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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New York Market Letter 

(Continued from page 25) 
Writers of America. A sample copy is a 
quarter and the address is 6208 East Pima 
Street, Tuscon, Arizona. Both of these pub- 
lications have spirit and prescience and 
will warm the cockles of western or mystery 
writers. 

Dorothy Mclllwraith, editor of Weird 
Tales, 200 West 57th Street, New York 
City 19, reports that for the first time in its 
long and successful history, Weird Tales is 
not meeting author obligations as promptly 
as usual. Many of Weird Tales regular 
authors are staying with Miss Mclllwraith 
and doing all they can to help this book 
along. 





Mr. 
Sir: 

Attached is a copy of a letter I wrote to the 
postal inspector regarding Mr. Magazine of New 
York. 

I have had a reply to this letter, stating that 
my complaint was being filed awaiting any others 
which may be filed against this same concern. 

In all the years in which I have sold about 
6,500 manuscripts to good, poor and indifferent 
publications, this is my first experience of this 
kind. To be sure, I have had magazines go broke 
on me and never pay, but at least I had some 
communication of some sort, telling me of the 
situation. 

These people absolutely ignore all my letters 
There’s no excuse for it. 
If they’re hard up and can’t pay now (as I 
wrote once or twice) all that is necessary is to 
say so and tell me when I may possibly expect 
a check. There’s nothing more futile than to 
have your requests completely ignored. 

If you have any sort of contact with these 
people, I shall appreciate it if you will call this 
matter to their attention. 

Whatever you are able to do for me in this 
situation will be heartily appreciated. 

Ruet McDanieE. 
P.O. Box 297 
Port Lavaca, Texas 


® The publisher of MR. is Adrian Lopez. He 
advises that his company owes writers and 
artists a total of $8,000 for 10 magazines that 
they published and that the company is now 
operating under a Creditor’s Committee with 
Mr. Lopez continuing as publisher. The agree- 
ment is to pay writers and artists first as in- 
come rises above outgo. Mr. Lopez states his 
publications are now. operating at a profit and 
they are issuing Sir, Man to Man, Strange 
Medical Facts and several annuals. They plan 
to bring TV Show and MR. back into business 
soon.—Ed. 
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ALONG VARIOUS LINES 








Make Your Story .... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 

Free Lancs Writing for a Living 2.75 
Paul W. Kearney 



















































PLOTTING & REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 


Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused 











Narrative Technique .......... 4.00 
Uzzell Chattis Si ses eee awRemawawn 
arles Simmons 
= = road onal: — 36 a none Paatons ie satel 2.00 
“Or eorges Poiltt 
— Sy acy SL aniaheaoe 3.50 1 Wh ik ae anges - Devices.... 3.75 
gue am. y/ ers ter Campbel 
Wolters: . = ae Sane tiie 2.50 i * POETRY & SONGWRITING , ™ 
Sei mplete yming Dictionary .. 3. 
Successful Interviewing ........ 3.75 samen Wood 
Harral F ey ny tm ere 2.00 
iters: Here’s How .......... 1.00 obert Hillyer 
Wrttiiidred 1. Reid we aoewe : our Own Poems 1.50 
A Writer’s Diary .............. 5.00 be vite Rhvm ton Dictio 3.50 
Virginia Woolf MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING Whitfield . pasar 
Writing of Bi hy pasos ve 1.50 | Best Articies—18S ............ 3.50 | Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 
Catherine Drinker Bowen Rudolf Flesch _Clement Wood ? 
The Hic 3 ee 3.50 | Writing x} -Fi paar pp evans 3.00 woes = Selling Greeting Card 1.00 
) an Walt. l POTSC, DGIT owe eee cevecevere : 
Ww for Cl . Publications 3.00 | Spare Time Article” ” Writing Light Verse ............ 2.00 
“ti , Wales for Money .......... 3.75 Richard Armour 
erer 
Writi —_ “ —_ Page... 5.95 — nog in Article Writing ... 3.50 RADIO & TV 
SRR SURES eson Baile Eric Heath’s Writing for Television 5.50 
ee 2.75 Write ‘For Trade Journals ...... 2.50 | Pointers on Radio Writing ...... 2.00 
¥ pe Meredith tad Weiet 3.00 W. R. Harrison Josephine Niggli 
=“ to Success riting.. 3. MARKETS Ti. by a Skiciadecwe 3.50 
CARTOONING = & tag mono Newspaper a ye wend & Selling .... 5.75 
yn icate De wakes eee eens . oberts 
Careers in Cartooning Marketing Your Literary Material 3. 00 Writing for Television .......... 3.00 
} ner a Castecning ty re Wh. — cage n Y. Gilbert Seldes 
crevveee - ere ow to Sell Your 
SS eee 1.50 REFERENCE 
How to Create Gags ........... 2.00 Writer’ NR ac sini acgrenacares 4.00 | American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Cartoen Consultants Mathieu & Jones Berry & Van den Bark 
iow = ay = a secscecesees 2.00 en waren —_- | of Superstitions... 3.50 
ney Reznic 
Introduction to Cartooning ..... 4.00 | Craft of Novel Writing ......... 2.75 | English aie Simplified... .. 1.75 
Taylor Burac ef eae 1.25 
How to | Write a Novel ......... 3.50 a — Marketing of as 
DETECTIVE WRITING iterary Property ............ . 
Encyclopedia of Criminology ... 5.00 How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 | Rapid See Builder ivinats 1.00 
's 
Modern Criminal Investigation .. 4.75 fons a 00 | Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Soderman & O’Connell Tockatons f te Bord ........ 2 Touch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Mystery Fiction ...............- 3.00 Webster’s New World 
Rodell PLAYWRITING wees thumb-indexed .... ro 
Outline of Criminology ........ 3.50 | Playwright at Work ............ 3.00 estern Words ................ 3. 
orelan: ohn Van ten 
Writing Detective & Mystery Pointers on Playwriting ........ 2.00 SHORT-STORY WRITING 
5 si osephine li Professional Short-Story Writing. . 3.50 
Fiction, Burack 2.75 Josep ige 
veut Writing for the DOD. sikisowsns ae Shean Poon Writi 2.00 
or 0 BE cacencsnty ae 
JUVENILE WRITING enieetl j rane ‘ ur 
Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 tory Writing ................. ; 
age liel 
span “This is somewhat analogous to Write the ae at ee 3.50 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 | a bartender’s book of recipes. It _ Maren Elwood 
ti a Seams lists the ingredients of various wees .. by =: ‘a. teeees 3.00 
Wiles tor | pa Children .... 3.00 — concoctions and how to Writing Ma azine Fiction ...... 3.00 
mix them. am pbe. 
Wate Juvenile Fiction ........ 2.50 From How to Write Jokes | Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
itney by Reznick ollett 
WwW WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Any $1 2 orth of Gentlemen: Pleass send me the following prepaid 
sc, ccasvath saedbevesniemmsinnlapaconsvnonisbsianiavaiiont 
a I od 2 sche papa bee eae ov pan Oba ossa Se au AMbaube SWRcEebuaasaSemehes 
by Wrrrer’s Diczst as the most s 
authoritative and helpful for § 
ai aoe deisel Manan aiucd Rieter oh aaa TN Payment of $.............enclosed 


writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 




































































Poets’ Street Fair Gets 


New Orleans poetry show uses the picket fence around Jackson 
Square in the Latin Quarter as a happy meeting place 
for poets, poetry and poetry lovers. 





By Sarah Mizelle Morgan 


A FRIEND and I were wracking our brains over a cup of coffee. 
“Artists have shows, authors have publicity and autographing 
parties” . . . What device could be used to give poets a break? 
Then we remembered the paragraph of a columnist friend in 
the Arkansas newspaper. She had written of an Outdoor Poetry 
Show, held in New Orleans and whose permanent Chairman is ff 
Miss Lucyle J. B. Flores, 1671 Religious Street, New Orleans. 
We contacted Miss Flores and suggested that poets from all 
States be represented at the next Outdoor Poetry Show in New 
Orleans. Our Arkansas State poets were able to make a fine 
showing as part of the Show in New Orleans this year. 


The first outdoor literary show began in 1949 with the public 
display of the work of a few New Orleans writers, This year’s 
show included over five hundred poems. Thirty-six states and 
thirteen foreign countries had poems on display. 

Poems are mounted on display board and some are hand printed 
in giant type. Illustrations and photographs improve the display. | 








Many of America’s best known poets were among the exhibitors | 
and prize poems from many exhibitors were included as were 
books and brochures of poets exhibiting in the show. 
Foreign poems were exhibited in their native language together 
with approximate translations done by college faculty members. 
So far as is known, the New Orleans Outdoor Poetry Show is 
the only project of its kind in the world. The purpose of the | 
show is to develop more public interest and appreciation for 
poetry; to give poets an opportunity to display their work to 
advantage and to encourage them to strive for improvement. ; 
, 
{ 


The colorful display is always hung on the wrought iron fence 
of historical Jackson Square in the famous French Quarter of 
New Orleans and is viewed by hundreds of visitors each spring 
and fall. The work displayed includes all types of poetry from 
simple lyrics, sonnets, ballads, to free verse and the various 
syllable count forms and some modern types. 


The fall show will be held early in October and will include two 
additional foreign countries. Through the courtesy of the foreign 
Consuls in New Orleans, flags of the foreign countries, headed 
by the American flag, are used in the foreign section displays. 
The Outdoor Poetry Show is an idea that can be used widely; 
nearly every city has some focal point where an Outdoor Poetry 
Show might be hung. 
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Agreeable Attention 


A visitor to New Orleans carefully 
scans a poem from a writer in Capri. 





New Orleans people make a holiday of the poet’s 
street fair and come to read, to be entertained 
and to buy. The next outdoor show is in October. 














LET’S TALK ABOUT 
YOUR BOOK 


ROM READING my monthly announce- 

ments on this page, you have learned 

several important facts abgut my serv- ae 
ices. You know, for instance, that I have been in business for twenty 
years. I did not open shop yesterday and | shall not be closing 
tomorrow. You also know that during the past two decades I have 
been coaching writers into print every month, and from this you 
probably have drawn the conclusion that I can help you. 


Perhaps I can, since you Have the manuscript, you want to sell it, 
and I have. the know-how to make it salable. But I can assist you 
only after I have read and appraised your manuscript, and I cannot 
read it until you send it to me. 


When I receive your inquiry I shall send you my descriptive folder 


that tells how I work and where we start. From it you will learn that 


I provide professional revision, editing or corrective analysis, as the 
special need suggests. 


I invite you to mail a note today, asking for 
the folder entitled "Literary Help". It will be 
sent without cost, and may prove to be the 
bridge that brings writing success to you. 





I have not meant to be rude in failing to respond at once to your magnifi- 
cent letter of criticism. The fact is that I was, and am, so inspired since 
receiving it | have resented every moment away from my typewriter. The 
results are gratifying and indeed a revelation. 


—Edward M. Jordan, San Francisco. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 














